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A WOMAN. 


‘The poet's laurel wreath she does not wear, 
Since in her busy life she seldom writes 
The poems that she lives; yet on the heights 
With native sympathy her soul doth share 
The poet's keen delights. 


She neither seeks nor gains the world’s acclalins, 
Though rarest gifts are hers of mind and face ; 
More proud ts she to fill her simple place, 

And wear what seem to her the dearest names 

That womanhood cau grace. 


Her joy it is to guard her loved from pain, 
To take from them the burdens hard to bear; 
To give her days, her nights, her life, to care 
For those who, loving her, vet entertain 
Their angel unaware, 


And more than artist's patience she doth give 
To tasks of motherhood, since not alone 
High dreams are clothed In color, form or tone ; 
Wrought from the lives that human beings live 
Is highest beauty known, 


On such as she the world may not bestow 
Its vain applause; far from all vulgar strife 
She dwells content, if through her hid ‘en life, 
Her loved, the meaning of the name shall know, 
Of mother and of wife, 


A BLACK VEIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGHT,’’ ‘‘LORD LYNNE'S C nieved 
‘‘WEAKER THAN A WOMAN,”’ 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 


‘CHAPTER XV.—[cONTINUED. } 
THINK,”’ said Lance ‘‘the picture does 
look like you. But you are far more 

beautiful—more beautiful than any pict- 
ure.”’ 

The softly-spoken words had such a per- 
fect happiness. 

“Tam glad you think so,”" I 
faintly. 

“J thought so the first inoment I saw you. 
You,had done your best to spoil your face 
with tears, but your eyes were to meas 
two bright stars, and I said to myself, 
‘That is.the most beautiful girl in the wide 
world.’ ”’ 

“T ain glad,’’ I said. 

And a sigh of unutterable content stirred 
the clusters of fair hair on the head bent so 
near me. 

I wondered if he had guessed how inuch 
at first sight I had loved him. 

“What a true Saxon you are, Lance!" I 
observed presently. ‘No one would think 
you were one of thove terrible St. Asaphs. 
They are all so dark; and you—you are 
like King Olaf of old.”’ 

“What do you know of King Olaf?” he 
asked touching the long ripples of black 
hair with his hand. “How learned you are 
Laurie !”’ 

I stole one glance at his, face and felt 
emboldened. 

He did not look in the least angry. A 
little grateful smile curled his lips. 

“1 know thus inuch, that King Olaf wasa 
true Northinan, with a fair noble head, and 
a figure like one of the Norsemen of old, 
tall and stalwart, with broad shoulders and 
a face such as the painters give to the gods 
—fair and frank, full of passion and power 
with wide-open flashing blue eyes——”" 

Then I stopped, horritied, for I was de- 
scribing his very self; and } found he was 
aware of it by the amused sinile 
deepened in bis eyes. 

I nade’ bad worse by stammering out, “I 
—I—do not mean you.” 

Then the e 


said very 


which 


msciousness of having said 


was not quite 


— Olaf. 
“You seem to like those early Saxons 
Laurie.”’ 


In the depths of my girlish heart I felt 
hut it would never do for me to let liu see 
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how much 1 cared for him, that a man 


would rather be repelled than attracted by | 


a girl who showed too pronounced a liking 
for him. 
“I think all dark people like fair people 


best,’’ | said. 


“Love of one’s opposite seeins a law of | 


human nature.” 

“T should think,’”’ he continued, after a 
time, “that you must have some strange 
ideas of life, after hearing such a story as 
your father told yvou.”’ 

“T know there are few 
marked gently. 


like him,”’ 


a whisper. 

I wonder if he knew, even in these early 
days, how my heart was going out to him ? 
We stood together before iny beautiful an- 


cestress, neither of us quite conscious of the 


dawn of passion, vet feeting that the world 
was changed for us. 

I have lived inany years since we stood 
together before the picture of Lady Laurie, 
and have drunk deeply of happiness, but 
no moment has ever been so sweet to meas 
that in which my heart beat in the dawn of 
love. 

And I reimeinbered, through all the after- 
events, thro ‘gh troubled years and strange 
experience, how I had said I should be 
ready to die for one I loved, and would 
rather so die than live without love. 

- * 7 ” * * * 

When the three months which Lady Ulls- 
water had decided should be spent in seclu- 
sion were ended, the heavy crape and the 
black silks were exchanged for the delicate 
tints of half-mourning. 

Hler ladyship was quite tired of retire- 
nent. 

“My dear Lance,’’ she said, “I hope you 
have invited a pleasant party for the shoot- 
ing. 

“T should like a few 
tion with you before 
invitations.”’ 

“T have not thought about thein vet,’’said 
the young Earl; “I was not sure whether 
you would approve.” 

“Certainly. 

“I think it is high time we did some- 
thing. 

“The girls will be growing dull. By all 
nears send out your invitations, but let me 
consult with you first.’ 

“TI do hope,” said Daisy, “that shall 
not have all married men. I must say that 
a shooting-party of married nen is one of 
the terrible trials 
They are so selfish and, 
stupid.” 

The Marquis of Ruthlan is neither, I sup- 
pose ?"’ said Gladys, with a smile. 

“He is not at present; 
what he may becoine,”’ 
“You know, 


‘ 


minutes’ 
you send 


con versa- 
out your 


we 


under the sun. 
I always think, so 


most 


no one 
retorted 
dear, he is not yet a 


can say 
Daisy. 
married 


' inan.”’ 


I knew that beautiful Daisy had looked 


| 


I re- | 
| I am glad it has happened.” 
“Heaven be praised !’’ [ heard him say in | 





with graciouseyves on that fashionable young 


nobleman, the Marquis of Ruthlan, for 
some months before the Earl's death. He 
had been tnost attentive to her; he had met 
her constantly during the season; he had 
proclaimed openly that he thought her the 
prettiest girl in London. 

With tair Daisy herself it was not so much 


acase of love as of intense longing for a 
title. 

She was shrewd enough to know that her 
iInoney was a far more great source of 
attraction than herself; but for that she 
cared 

ors ‘ 
“Say what vou will, Dut show ine the 
before it goes.”’ 

‘Is there any one else you wish to have 
invited 7°’ asked the young Earl, witli a 


sinile. 


», 1883. 


“Yes,’’ replied her ladyship majestically. 
“Of course I expect you to help me in the 
settlement of your sisters,”’ 

*T will do all I can,”’ said the Earl, 

‘Colonel Trentham, heir to the Earldom 
of Kelverdale, was very attentive to dear 
Gladys. 

“TIT cannot tell whether our sad money- 
disappointment will make any differenco 
to him ; but I am afraid it has to the Mar- 
quis.”’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried the Earl. “If it was 
the money, and not the girls, they wanted, 


“Men of the world are supposed to care a 
great deal about what you call nonsense,’’ 
said Lady Ullswater. 

“IT shall be well pleased if they both 
come, and I shall look upon it asa very 
good sign.’’ 

That evening both the girls seemed more 
cheertul. 

“Tam thanktul,’”’ said Daisv, ‘that we 
are emerging froin our obscurity at last. 
Mamma, we must have a new outfit.”’ 

“Hush !’’ said her Ladyship, with a warn- 
ing look in my direction. 

But Daisy laughed, and gave a coquettish 
toss of the head. 

“I do not mind Laurie hearing what | 
have to say.”’ 

“T have no wish to hear anything,” I re- 
marked ; and Daisy laughed again the little 
laugh that I was learning to detest. 

Asa matter of course, her ladyship had 
her own way. 

Lance sent out his invitations, but I think 
it was just a trifle against his will. 

He sought me on the day they were 
written. 

‘Laurie,’ he said, in a half-apologetic 
tone, “I always feel as though you were 
mistress of the place. I cannot help it, but 
you ought to be.”’ 

“What, because I am my father’s dangh- 
ter?’’ I asked. 

“That is no reason.”’ 

“Tf you had been a boy, you must have 
been tnaster,”’ he said, with a laugh. 

“Yes ; but then I am nota boy, and, what 
is more, I do not wish to be master.’’ 

I was on the point of saying, ‘1 do not 
want to be inistress ;’’ but I could not pro- 
nounce the words. 


A sweet shy feeling came over me, a 


| tremnulous glean, as it were of some far-off 


happiness. P 
saw that his 


I looked up at Lance, and 
handsome face was flushed and bis blue 
eyes were troubled. 


“What made you allude to my being mis- 
tress here, Lance ?’’ | asked, turning frem 
him, lest he should see the secret that my 
eyes held when they fell on hit. 

“«“] was not sure,” he said, “whether you 
would like the idea of having the place full 
of visitors so soon after’’—he hesitated —*‘so 
soon after your father’s death.” 

“T shall not mind it in the least,” 
said. 

More—I told him I 
sisters’ sake ; it would 
therm. 

As usual, 
how distant, 
posed adinirers, his face became very much 


I then 


yas very glad tor his 
not be so 


when any reference, no tnatter 
was nade to his sisters’ sup- 
troubled. 

I knew that he 
the of having 
them. 

“And, 
you not pleased 


not endure even 


to intrigue for 


eould 
appearance 
as regards yourself,” he said, ‘‘are 
at the thought of vis 
You must be du at titnes,’’ he adeled 


} vox 


r “te 
rp hours titlow ! i 


+) 


little be Knew that his presence was 
to ime what the sun m to the 
all its warinth aod brightness! 


be inust never know. 


How 
earth, 
Ot « 


wiviriy it 


ure 
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“Tam not dull; 
answered, 

But I did not tell him that my eblef oeeu 
pation was thinking about him. 

For by this time I had learned to love my 
cousin with a love that was mv doom, And 
it was but natural. 

My heart yearned for love, 
yet had 


T am always occupied,’ | 


and 
no objeet on which to 


had as 
lavish ite 


| affection. 


Was it wonderful that, having longed all 
my life for kind words and caresses, | 
should value hia ? 

He was kind when every one 
unkind; he had weleomwed ine when 
one else hated me. 

Moreover, was he not tall, 


else was 


every 


fair and hand- 


| some, with the light of truth shining trom 





‘ 
dull for 


' 


his blue eyes? It was no wonder that i 
loved him. 

The sever ot love is terrible in its violence 
and I think no one ever had Ht worse 
ie 

I think of inyselfeven now with a passion 
of pitiful tears. 

I wonder the three keen women with whou 
I lived did not find iny secret out, 

There me 
something pathetic, something 
inakes or tuars a life #o entirely, 


than 


seeInse to about a great love 


piviteal, it 


To me, who knew so litthe of lite or tie 
world, it seemed thatthe one thing to be 
done was to keep iny seeret, even the price 
of iny life. 

During that brief sweet suminer, while 
shut up from all the world, T learned iny 
lesson. 

I marvel now that Lance did not read 


iny secret sooner. 
self-control. 

When he spoke to 
thrilled. 

I never thought of any one 
else then. 

My old sehool-friends, 
my living mother, 
gotten. 

There seemed to me 
the 
was not. 

I waited sometinies two or three 
by, 


IT inarvel too atiny own 


me, all wy pulses 


or anything 


dead 
were all forthe 


my father, 


titne for- 


only two places in 


world—where he was and where he 


hours In 


the grounds to see bit pass rewarded 


if he raised bos hat and bent his head to 
salute die; and Twas happy enough if, at 
the close ot a long day spent in thinking of 
him, he asked te to readto him or sing to 
him. That was iny delight. 

[hada talent for music; and people said 
Thad a. brilliant voiee—low, clear, and 
sweet as the chituing of beils. 

Isang fo his the grand old Border twelo 


dies, where the heroes were to ine pictures 
the English ballads 
that have in them the true ring of passion ; 
love-laden Italian melodies. 

But he would it and listen to 
dreaming that it was of him 
that I sang. 

More than 
blue eves, 


of hituself; sweet old 


Ine, not 
and to his 
once |] saw the tears in his 
but be did not dreain ofa 
the light 


bonnie 
love that was deep enough to be 
of a inan’s life. 

o * * * * + a 


It wasa fine warmevening, and Yatton 


had a very pleasant look in its aututna 
garb. 

The flowers and leaves showed every 
shade of coloring—indeea the pleture was 
alinost dazzling with the vartety of eriimson 
and brown, of green and gold. 

Onthis evening all ir guests were ex 
pected, and on the morrow the shooting 

’ 
“ ‘ Daisy 
1 i! Ait 
Wy ! ly ‘ t rach Ciamet 

“Come and advise me, Laurle,’’ she said. 

“Which of these two dresses will suit: me 


:" 
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One was a fair white silk with soft clouds | 
at the drooping eyes and flushed face then 


of fine white lace «ni triinmings of pale 
blue hyacinths; the other was of pale biue, 
with white lilies. 

“T want to look my best,’ she said, ‘since 
the Marquis is coming.” 

*“] should wear the white, with the blue 
hyacinths,”’ I told her. 

““T will take your advice,"’ she said. 

She was too happy just then tw treat ine 


with ber customary Aaufeur and indifler- | 


ence, too delighted at the thought of seeing 
the Marquis again. 

Daisy Uliswater looked very beautiful in 
her fairy-like dress, with blue hyacinths in 
her bright golden hair, a delicate flush on 
her dainty face, astrin: of pearls round her 
fair neck. 

“Laurie,” she said anxiously, ‘do 
not think IT should inake an ideal 
chioness 7°" 


you 
Mar- 


| Just 


a 


| deeply crimson and trying to pass. 


“Yes,” I replied, and was glad to be able | 


tw do #9, since it pleased her. 

I may mention here that, when we all 
asseinbled in the drawing-rooin betore din- 
ner, I fount Lady Ullswater looking 
mnagniticent in purple velvet and point 
d’Aleneon, while Gladvs wore a dress of 
pale amber covered with tine black lace, 
and no ornaments save two magnificent 
Marechal Niel roses —adress that suited ber 
brunette beauty to perfection. 

I was thinking bitterly that no one bad 
thought of iny dress, or how T should look, 
or cared about me, when tiny inaid brought 
mea little note and a superb bouquet. Oh, 
when did Lance ever forget mie, 
anything but kind and thoughtful ? 

“My dear Laurie,” the note ran—I have 
it by me now, yellow with age and worn 
with kisses —“T send you these flowers tor 
to-night. 
ribbons, nothing to mar their beauty—or 
your own.”’ 

" ‘The flowers were pomegranate-blossous, 

“Oh, amy lady,” eried my tarid, “these, 
with your black lace dress, will be very 


superb !' 

Pais dress was a favorite of snine. [twas 
nade of the finest Spanish lace, and was of 
most beautiful design. 

I was always delighted with the effect of 
it. 

My arios and neck shone 
through it, and the erimson 
bloagois lay like glowing 
hair. 

As I passed along the great corridor, on 
my way to the drawing-room, a footmean 
met me, 

Lord St. Asaph would be much obliged 
if | would yo to the library for five minutes 
he said; he would not detain me, 

I went at once and found Lanee, with a 
sinile, waiting for me, 

“Do forgive me, Laurie,’ he said, “for 
sending for you. LT wanted so much to see 
you just for afew minutes alone, Come in 
dear.” 

He took any hand, and drew ome in, 
then closed the door, Tle looked at ime for 
sOmMe moments in silence, holding: me at 
arin’s length. 

“A dreain of beautiful coloring, “he said 
“a perfect picture! 1 wanted to see how you 
looked, Laurie. My sisters are positively 
resplendent.” 

“Are you pleased with me?" T asked. 

“Pleased ¥ Lam dazzled! IT drove twenty 
iniles to get these pomegranate blossoms 
for you, Laurie.’’ 

ife rearranged the lovely 


mnarble-white 
potney ranate- 
rubies in my 


blossoms. te 


had never been so kind, so loving to ime 
before, 

“T did not forget you, Taurie,”’ he said. 
“] knew uiy sisters were coming out ‘in 


atvle,) and To wondered what you would 
wear, You will outshine ther, 
“What a superb dress this is! 


quisite lace ! 





or Was | 


You must wear no jewelry, no | 


| 





What ex- | 


“And these blossoms, how weil they suit | 


you! 

“Mine was a happy thought." 

His eyes omnee totransfix me. My heart 
beat fast, and I could feel a hot flush burn- 
ing my face. If he should see—if he should 
guess ! 

‘Laurie, he said gently, “IT rode, as 1 
have told you, twenty miles for those poin- 
egranate-blossoms. T ought not to tell you 
but I want a reward.” 

“A reward 7". IT said. “Why, vou have 
evervihing in the world you cau want, 
Lance!" 

“No, not quite everything,” he said. “1 
want something that only you can give ime; 
and you must give it tome voluntarily.” 

“That I will! Leried, delighted to have 
anything to do for him, 

*“]T want a kiss for them, Laurie.” 

What an extraordinary request!’ I 
erled. 

“Not at all,” he replied. 

“How can you say so, Laurie ? Tam your 
cousin, and affection between cousins is 


only proper; and I am your brother by 
adoption. 
** Besides <y 





Then he stopped abruptly. Ah me, I 


must not let hin sec! 

I must hide the gladness shining in iy 
eyes: I must calm the quick beating of 
my heart, hide the passionate flush rising to 
my face. 

le must not see it, or he 
how dearly I loved him. 


would know 


“Not untess you like, Laurie,”’ he@ said 
gently, noticing my besitation. 

Tlonged to tell him that was not the 
Peat 

1 dic like 

“Surely,’’ he added, **] have not vexed 


you ?”’ 

“Oh, no!'' I answered. 

“It is not that.”’ 

“Not that?’’ he repeated. “What then, 
Laurie? You are shy, and I must take the 
initiative ? 

“Gladly, dear !"’ 


He raised my burning face w his own. 





| 


| 
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For one half moment he looked curiously 


he kissed iny lips. 

I dared not wait to speak to him. 

That was the second kiss be had given 
me, and it had awakened my girlish soul to 
the glowing passionate life of womanhood, 
never more w return to the innocence otf 
childhood. 

I tmatened through thé corridor, my face 
burning, my heart beating with delight. 
before I reached the drawing-room 
door, I met stately Gladys in ber dress of 
pale amber, 

She stopped suddenly. 

“What have you been doing, Laurie ?” 
she asked, looking at we with surprise. 

“Nothing,” | answered, growing more 


Hut Gladys barred iny way. 

*You must wait a few seconds, at least, 
Laurie,’ she said. 

“You cannot go into the drawing-room 
with a face like that. 





*You look quite dazed. 
been doing ?” 

“Have you never felt dazed by anything 
(iladys?” I asked. 

“No not as you appear to be.”’ 

Even #8 she spoke she beard the footsteps 
of Lance bebind us, 

‘Lance,’ cried Miss Ullswater, “I appeal | 
to vou! 

“Does not Laurie look dazed ?”’ 

Ah, if she had known how, when he came 
up to look atime, ny frame trembled! I 
turned inv head away, lest he should guess 
what had dazed ime, 

“She will not let you see her,” Gladys 
iaughed, 

“She appears as though she were intoxi- 
cated by a draught of happiness too great to 
be borne. 

“What has she been doing ?” 

‘Tinpossible to say,’’ replied my cousin. 
“We shall be late. Stand out of the way, 
(iladvs.”’ 

Rather reluctantly Gladys obeyed. 


What have you 





CHAPTER XV1. 
| HAD astrange impression, as I entered 


the room, that IT had been the subject of 
discussion, 

I went at once to Lady Ullswater. 
curious eves followed ime. 

I was the late Earl's daughter, the 
heroine of a secret romance; and I could 
see that every one was more or Jess inter- 
ested, 

Lady Ullswater, looking very stately, 
sitting in her favorite lounging-chair, talk- 
ing to a Jadyv by her side. 

Her face darkened as I 
her, 

She knew that she must introduce me to 
the guests, vet [could see that she disliked 
doing: so. 

Lady (:00d wood to whom I] was. slightly 
known, greeted me kindly. 

Something was said about Gladys and 
Daisy. 

“Itis like having three daughters, 
Ullswater,” her ladyship observed. 

Butiny aunt replied acidly that it was + 
nothing of the Kind; whereupon Lady | 
Goodwood looked grave, and said no more, 

I laughed to myself. T was in the mood 
for anything now, since Lance had found 
Ine so fair, 


Many | 


drew near to 


Lady 


Jn the recess of one of the large windows 
I saw the sheen of bright golden hair, the 
folds of «a white dress, and = the gleam of 
blue hyacinths; Daisy and the Marquis had 
evidently inet again. 

I looked at him with some curiosity. He 


was tall and slender, with narrow shoul- 
ders, 
His face was weak, but handsome, clear 


red and white, with eves of turquoise blue 
and a long drooping moustache. 

Later on | found that he looked upon the 
whole creation as intended to ineet the re- 
quirements of the Marquis of Ruthlan. He 
seemed pleased to be with Daisv, who de- 
voted herself to hit. 

My introduction to the Marquis was of 
the briefest. 

Ile looked at me through his eve-glass, 
bowed, murmured something that sounded 
like *“pleasure,’’ then subsided. 

Daisy was coldness itself; evidently she 


did not intend me to see tinuch of the Mar- 
quis. 

Colonel Trentham was a very different 
man. 


Hie was tall, dark, and erect, with a tine 
patrician face; but there was something I 
did not like in his eyes. 

He had more to say to me than the Mar- 
quis. 

I felt at once that he liked me. 


There were several other guests present— | 


Sir Colin Gregor, a great friend of Lance's, 
Mr. Manners, Captain Philips, Lady Mary 
Needham, and Miss Cole. ; 
Isaw and heard them as one sces and 
hears ina dream. The young Earl's fair 
head towered above the others, and my eyes 
foliowed him. 
Stately Gladys’ 
atttract the Colonel. 
She received his attentions nauch as a 
ight receive the homage of a sub- 


showed no desire to 


queen 
ject. 
With some little distress, I found 
that the Colonel's gaze was most frequently 
fixed upon tne. 
lu proceeding to the dining-room, Lance 


SOOT! 


escorted Ladv Mary the Marquis took 
Daisy ; the Colonel looked at me, and offer 
“il his arm to Miss Ullswater; Captain 


and I fell to the bot 
I soon learned to 
I found he was 


Philips took Miss Cole ; 
of Mr. Manners, whom 
like very inuch, because 
fond of Lance. 


Lady Ullswater followed with Sir Colin, | 
| who wasa fine, 


man, not il-inclined towards her lady- 
ship. . 





Se 





The whole dinner was spoiled to me trom 
the fact that from where 1 sat, with Mr. 
Manners in close attendance upon me, I 
cvuld not see Lance, 

I could talk of him, thougb,and Mr. Man- 


ners must have been tattered by the close | 


attention I paid w his words. ; 

We were to all appearance a merry,genial 
happy party, although bebind some of the 
chairs stood a very gaunt skeleton. A faint 

resentiment of evil with regard to Colonel 
‘rentham seized ine. 

I said to myself, that first time I met him 
that he was a man who loved money; and 
I was not far wrong. 

Mr. Manners told ine story after story of 
Lance, and they all went to prove that ny 
estimate of him was right. 

“He will bea great inan some day,” said 
Mr. Manners, with an air of confidence. 

I inoved aside, so that I could seethe tace 
that I had loved hitherto for its beauty. 
Yes, he was right ; there were visible the 
promise of power and the light of genius. 

“Lord St. Asaph can never be @ common- 
place man,"’ said my companion. “He is 
original in evervthing—in his ideas, con- 
versation, thoughts, 





‘Because I wanted to talk to some one 
else,’ I replied; then, seeing that he had 


| followed me, I waited until he had spoken 





“He will strike out a line for hi:mseff | 


some day.”’ 

In the after-years his words proved true, 
and Lancelot, Earl of St. Asaph, held the 
balance of power in Europe in his own 
capable hands; but that came when the 
tragedy ot ny life was cnded. 


1 suddenly found my companion's eyes | 
' fixed on ine with curious earnestness, 


‘You have had a strange episode in your 
lite, have you not, Lady Laurie?’’ he then 
asked, 

*“Yos,’’ I answered. 

I liked himall the better that he spoke to 
ine openly on the matter, as so few did, for 
I always had an intense hatred of mys- 
tery. 

Ifiy father had chosen to make a mys- 


tery of his marriage and of ny existence, | 


there was no reason why I should imitate 
him; and I liked Mr. Manners because he 
spoke quite openly of a subject which every 
one else seemed to avoid. 

I saw Daisy with her quick eyes watch- 
ing me, a Sarcastic smile rippling round her 
lips. 

Evidently she thought T was wasting my 
time, 

J was glad when the dinner ended, and 
the gentleinen were left to discuss their 
prospects for the morrow. 

They did not remain long. 
in watching their evfree, 

The Marquis gave one glance round the 
room, and then crossed over to the grand 
pianoforte, where sat a figure in flowing 
white drapery decked with blue hyacinths. 
I saw the fair head of Lance as he caine in, 
but I looked away with a beating heart. 
Surely he would come to me! Lady Uils- 
water spoke to him, and detained him for a 
few minutes, 

I saw Gladys standing near a jardiniere, 
and I knew she was waiting for the Colonel. 

Then the book I heldin my hands shook, 
for I heard the sound of footsteps coming 
near me. 

Of course it was Lance. 

“You are very studious,’’ 
close to ine, 

I turned suddedly. 

Ah, no, it was not my cousin ! 

It was Colonel Trentham, and Gladys was 
alone. 

Why did he come to tease me. 

“Tam notstudying; Iam amusing my- 
self,’’ I answered. 

And I felt inclined to add, ‘Why do you 
not go and talk to Gladys, who evidefitly 
expects you? — whereas I do 
you. 

But one cannot say just what one thinks, 

To my distress and consternation, the 
Colonel took a chair close to me. 

“May [ ask what book interests you so 
much, Lady Laurie?" he said. ; 

I was determined not to hold any conver- 
sation with him. F 

I saw the expression on (sladys’s face,and 
1 knew instinctively that she was not 
pleased, that she expected him to go to her, 
and that she did not approve of what he was 
doing. 

I would not eneourage him. I did = not 
even answer his question, but held the book 
for him to see, 

“Browning,” he said. 
Browning, Lady Laurie ?"’ 

Like’ is not the word to apply to him;”’ 
" answered. 

“One either tails to appreciate, and so de- 


. Was amused 


said a voice 


“Do you like 


not want | the nature of man—he loved me. 





tests him, or one understands, and almost | pe 
row. 


worships him.” 
“I belong to 

laughing. 
“And you?” 


the later eclass,"’ he said 


I felt inclined to give no answer, for,with | 


the quick eyes of love, I saw Lance looking 
in my direction ; and | thought to myself 
that, sf this tiresome nan would but go, he 
would come and talk to me. 

“Lt do not know,” I replied impatiently. 

If he would not leave me, 1) was quite 
determined that I would leave him. 

“Do you sing, Lady Laurie?” he asked 
imperturbably. 

“IT beg your pardon. 
me? 

“IT see Miss Ullswater, and I want to 
speak to her,”’ I said, hastening away, leavy- 
Ing the question unanswered. : 

lie looked after ne, and there were both 
ainusement and determination in 
I went up to Gladys. 
round her lips that 
when she was angry. 

‘You have been talking to Colonel Trei- 
tham,’’ she said briefly. 

“He has been talking to me,’’I answered, 


Will you excuse 


bis eves, 
There was a pallor 
always showed itself 


enial, handsome Scotch- ; ‘‘and that against my will.” 


“Why against your will?’ she asked 
proudly. 


| mental,and have tailed in all. 
leave it to fate.” 


‘Perseverance wins the day,” Ss: let 


to Gladys, and immediately afterwards 
hasteped away. 

But I did not speak to Lance that nigiit 
again. 

He was busy with his guests. Sothe day 
after all, ended sadly for ine, ‘ 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Wo days had passed since the arriya) .,; 
our visitors. 

There were times when the Marquis 
seeined devoted to Daisy,and we all thoug)i: 
he wason the brink of a proposal ; there 
were times again, when he seemed distrai: 
and negligent. 

Daisy discussed her prospects very open- 
ly. She did not pretend that love had any- 
thing to do with the mnatter at all. yi 

It was a question of gaining a title or 
not. 

She would have been pretty sure of the 
position but for my appearance on the 
scene. 

The Marquis having decided in bis own 
mind that he was wooing a hundred = thous- 
and pounds, it was rather disconcerting to 
find that after all it was but fifty thousand. 
Then he was weak-minded, vacilJating, 
swayed by every lnpulse, attracted by 
every fresh face. 

It Daisy had really loved him, she would 
have beena most miserable girl; loving 
his coronet only, she was bappy enough. 

“T am six degrees nearer being Marchio- 
ness of Ruthlan this morning than I was 
yesterday,’’ she said laughingly, to Miss 
(iladys. 

We were all three alone. 

We had been writing out invitations fora 
dance. 

“Tt must not be a regular ball,’ Lady 
Ullswater had said, “but an informal en- 
tertainment, to give the gentlemen some 
thing else to think of besides sport.” 

Both sisters spoke freely in my presence. 
They knew their secrets were safe enough, 
and they had long since lost all constraint 
before tne. 

“Why ?” asked Gladys. 

“Because this morning he asked me to 
call him ‘Plantagenet,’ “she answered, ‘1 
was amused. He said, ‘Do call me “Plan- 
tagenet’’;’ and I answered him, ‘It is too 
long—too wearisoine to the tongue.’ ‘Call 
me “Planty,”’ then’ he said ; bucT told him 
that I really did notahink I could, and he 
seemed quite perplexed. That is the most 
hopeful symptom | have seen yet.” 

Daisy laughed; but stately Gladys kissed 
her sister gravely. 

“Tt it be for your happiness, I hope you 
Wiilauarry him,” she said. 

“Oh, happiness is all very well! But | 
want to be a Marchioness,”’ Daisy declared 
frankly. 

“And your Colonel ? 

“How is he Gladys ?” 

The angry lightthat | Knew so well came 
into Gladys’s eyes. 

She looked at me. 

“IT do not think he is 
Daisy,’’ she answered. 

I felt horribly guilty ; for the unfortunate 
fatal truth was that the Colonel had fallen 
in love with me. 

I could not bear him; 
difference, 

I never gave him the faintest encourage- 
ment; I aveided hin whenever it Was pos- 
sible; I was abrupt, rude, even diseour- 
teous to hin. 

It was all in vain. 

The more I disliked hiin, the more—as is 


‘ny Colonel,’ 


but that made no 


For sometime I hardly dared to admit 
the fact even to myself; i hardly cared to 
adinit even the evidence of ny Own senses. 
It was horrible to be passionately loved by 
a person I disliked. 

Why could ne not have been faithful to 
Gladys, who loved him. 

Was the secret of his preference the ditler 
ence between fifty and a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds? 

Those were exciting times at Yatton. 

Daisy and the Marquis kept us always on 
the gui vive. 

Gladys did not look happy. 

“IT ain sure it is the money," said Daisy to 
me one day. “I know itis very bad taste 
of ine to talk of the matier to you; but that 
inust pass. I am sure it is the money, 
Laurie; the Colonel loves money. I! 
(Giladys were the heiress he once believed 
her ta be, they would be married to-mor- 


Whether it was the money or whether it 
was inyself mattered not; I was miserable 
—above all, as ] saw that Gladys was grow- 
ing jealous of me and watehed me—wate!: 
ed ine at times so closely that it was wit! 
difficulty I could find five minutes to sper! 
with Lance, 

With so many different interests at stake 
SO Inany dramas being enacted, Yatton a> 
far from dull. 

Lady Ullswater, I could see, was vers 
an xXious about Daisy. 

If ever a mother and daughter played in 
to each other's hands, these two did. 

At times both were hopeful of securing 
their prize, at times both despaired. 

I could not see at all how it would end. 
The Marquis was very cautious, never 8a) 
ing one word that could comunit him in av) 
possible way. 

‘I have done all d Dais 
one morning. 

“He is rather stupid, mamma. I hav: 
sung to him, talked to him, danced wi! 
him, flirtee with him, laughed at him, trie 
to inake jealous, tried to make hii senl 
Now T she 


I can, laug he 
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ladyship. Nevertheless she felt and looked 
anxious. ; 

“A failure in anything of this kind is a 
bad thing for a girl,”’ she added. 

And I kcow Lady Ullswater felt inclined 
to shake the weak-minded Marquis, who 
sould not decide whether to marry her 
heautiful daushter or not. 

One morning I went into the conserva- 
tory, hoping fortune would be kind to me 
and send Lance that way. 

To my distress, Colonel Trentham follow- 
ed me, and asked ime to gather for hima 
spray of gardenia. 

But 1 declined. 

I said I did not like to touch the flowers ; 
they were not mine. 

Iie then commenced to talk to me about 
wild-flowers, but I had no patience to an- 
swer him; then he broke out into coi- 
plaint. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
_———> > 


Teacher and Pupil. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 

THEN Matilda Louis first took her seat 
as inistress of the village school she 
was just seventeen—tall, slim, and 

bastiful. 
Sie had’ been educated at a select board- 
ing-school, and her dreams of the future 





had ineluded three years on the Continent | 


to finish her education. 
now never be realized. 
tallen upon her. 

Her mother and father were both dead, 
and the wealth the latter had seemed pos- 
sessed of had vanished like a bubble. 

In the face ot this fact Uncle 
kindly betook himself to the town to “see 
atter Matilda,”’ had suggested that she had 
“better teach school,”’ and having some in- 
tluence in the village had procured the va- 
cant place for his niece. 

She, poor girl, had taken it thankfully, 
the only other alternative being that of be- 


This dream would | 
Misfortune had | 


Ben, who | 


coming a sort of unpaid upper servant in | 


her uncle’s family. Pe 
And now, at the beginning of autumn, 
she arose, tall and slim in her black dress, 


apon tne little platforu. on which the desk | 


stood, and looked down upon che srinning, 
chattering, rampant mob of boys and girls 
with a feeling akin to that of terror. 

She had never seen such children as these 
before. 

They were no more like the orderly, polite 
‘lass of girls who had yently taken their 
places before Madame V. every morning 

han so inany monkeys would have been. 

Vainly she tried to collect her thoughts, 
io remember any method she had heard of 
controlling unruly youth. 

It occurred to her that one very lively 
~bolar, Miss Smith, having giggled during 
the French hour, the teacher, Monsieur 


| the stern 


Lamoroux, had brought his fist down on | 


the table, and cried, “Silence !"’ and every 
virl had trembled. 


Thereupon she seized the ruler, struck 
with it upon the table, and sereamed, * Si- | 
lence!’ as nearly in Monsieur’s style as 


possible. 


But, alas! no similar effect followed. No- 


body heard ber. 

The girls whispered, and chewed coffee, 
and dropped their books upon the floor, 
The boys kicked, and whistled, 

shouted. 

One threw his bal! against the wall, and 
caught it as it rebounded. 

One little fellow caught his neighbor by 
the hair, and shrieks followed. 

And one—he was a large boy, taller than 
she was berself—took aim at the dunce of 
the sehool, Peter Beretta, with a small pis 
tol, and peppered bim with split peas, 

Peter, receiving the shot, howled, and 
Mati.ida brought the ruler down upon the 
desk ayaln. 

Peter bad been placed under is +r protec- 
tion by his grandimother, who hat informed 
her that the boys tormented him. 

She determined that this at least should 
not go on. 

She did not know his Oppressor’s naine, 
but she lifted her voice even above all that 
din, and cried aloud, ‘You bad boy! You 
wicked boy ! 

“You great cruel creature with the pistol! 
Stop tormenting that poor little fellow, or 
leave the school.”’ 

There are moments when wild boys are 
utterly beside themselves. 

This moment had co:ue to the young fel- 
low of whotn she spoke. 

He turned towards the teacher, and stared 
full into the youthtul, terrified, yet deter- 
inined face, 

*Madain,” said he, imitating the rinc- 
uiaster in the last circus that had quartercd 
itsell at the village—"inadain, Lehold the 
only gentleman before you capable of per- 
forining the woneertul trick of shooting the 
ribbon from the head of any lady at the dis- 
tance of a hundred feet. 

‘Behold ! 

“ier 

He had pointed the pistol towards a little 
how of ribbon pesahed upon Matilda's thiek 
braids, and now he pulled the trigger. 

At this bit of impudenee so we of the boys 


and 


set up a shout of delight, but a died away 
even as it was uttered, for on the instant 
the teacher uttered a fearful scream, and fell 
forward upon the floor. The cuargze of the 
pistol had entered her eve. 

The scholars were 1h UY nt ir feet ipa 


stant 
ij moon eval t 

The boy who had done i i Z 
lellow of seventeen, a fariner’s son sent to 
school against his will by a father who had 
“« Vast respect for education—ran forward 
ind lifted the senseless girl from the floor. 
Her face was pale. 
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The blood poured down ber cheek. He 
could not discover that she breathed. ‘She 
is dead !"" he gasped. 

“Sbe is dead ! 

“IT have killed her! 

“I never meant to hurt her. 
hurt a woman for the world. 

“I wanted to make her scream, that's all. 


| 


| 


and at this trroiment the Baron's voice a 


| dressed her. 


Il wouldn't | 


“Miss Louis,"’ he said, ‘allow me to pre- 
sent a countryman of your own—Mr, Har- 
land—who is very anxious to hnow you.” 

Matilda arose, and held out ber band with 


| a sinile, 


How could I think this thing with peas in it 


could kill anybody ? 

“Oh, goodness! it can't be. 

I must be asleep and dreaming. It can’t 
be I've killed her!" 

“But you have, and they'll hang you. 

“And Lin glad, for you deserve it,” piped 
Peter, the dunce. 
they was blackbirds !’’ 

“Yes, they'll hang me!’’ said the boy, 
with a groan. 

Then he laid Matilda softly down in the 
arins of a motherly girl, who sat close by 
her on the floor, and rushed out of the 
school-room., 

The people who were rushing in saw him, 
but took no heed. 

They surrounded the prostrate form, and 
listened to the doctor's verdict. 

He, who knew 89 well the tokens of death 
—did not think, as the voy did, that Matil- 
da was quite lifeless, but he saw what the 
boy had not thought of—that the eye was 
utterly destroyed. 

“Better that she should be senseless for 
awhile,’ ne said. 

“Atall events, | must keep her uncon- 
scious for many hours, 

“She will suffer terrible pain. 
thing! 

“Se voung and so pretty ! 

“It is hard !’’ 


Friendly hands lifted Matilda and bore 
her to her uncle’s home, 

There she jay for a long while between 
life and death ; and when at last she awak- 
ened froma sort of de‘irium, in which all 
sorts of visions filled her brain, she fancied 
that it was night. 

Alas! she waited long for the day—Matil- 
da had become blind ! : 

The uninjured eye was affected syimpa- 
thetically, 80 the doctor said. It was a mat- 
ter beyond the reach of science, 

Meanwhile there was another great sor- 
row in a household of the village. 

The boy who had injured bis teacher had 
disappeared. 

What he had 
knew. 

His mother thought he had committed 
suicide, and had the woods searched and 
the pond dragged. 

His father believed that he had simply 
runaway from the consequences of his act ; 
and one of them, whatever happened after, 
fariner declired, ‘should have 
been as good a flogging as I dared to give 
him; and if he comes back before he is of 
aye he shall get it vet.”’ 

But he did not return; and the mother 
wept inany tears for her boy, and retused 
to be comforted, 

Meanwhile, though her bealth improved, 
Matilda was, as one may imagine, bhopeless- 
ly cast down. 

Useless and helpless she sat at her uncle’s 
fireside and tried to learn to knit stockings. 
At first she did this fn sad silence. At last, 
now and then, she sang over her work. 

The children listened and begged to hear 
the song over again; and what seemed to 
Aunt Elvira asort ot miracle now happened. 
Matilda, hitherto only a pretty singer, with 
a very ordinary voice, developed wonderful 
genius for music, and a voice of extraordi- 
nary CO. pass; 80 that when suipimer came 
about again, an old German professor, who 
caine to the farmhouse, hearing her, vowed 
that fame and fortune awaited such asinger, 


Poor little 


done with himself no one 


| and by his representations interested those 


who were able to bring this about. 

The end o1 this was that the blind girl 
was carried away to London to complete 
her studies, and prepare tor «a public ap- 
vearance, leaving Uncle Eben and his wife 
In astate of thankful astonishinent perfectly 
indescribable. 

The girl herself was no longer unhappy. 
It appears to those of us who have our sight 
that blindness is the one affliction tiaipossi- 
ble to bear; but the blind are seldom imel- 
ancholy, and Matilda now lived in a world 
of beautiful dreams. 

Hier whole soul gave itself to music, and 
there were kind hands always ready to lead 
and assist her. 

She was still beautiful, her closed lids 
only made her resemble one who slept; and 
hee vouth and affliction touched the yeutle, 
wari, aid friendly hearts of those about 
her. 


“A-shootin’ people as if | 





|} tome, and on reaching the German 


Another hand reeeived it. 

As they met, athrill ran through the girl's 
fraine ; she experienced a sensation never 
to be forgotten, 

This touch was like that of no other band 
to her. 

For the rest of the evening the English. 
man never left her, and they talked together 
as only those of one land wie meet tar trom 
its shores can talk to each other. 

It was his ari that, at the close of the 
evening, conducted her to her carriage. 

And how gently and tenderly he led her! 
a softiy he wrapped her shawl about 

er 

“Blind!” he said, softly, to himself. Ab, 
well, one would only love her the better tor 
that—cherish her the mmore—be more tender 
to her!”’ 

The love Matilda thought could never be 
hers had come to her. 

She knew it svon. 

The hand that felt as no other hand could 
soon touched hers often. 

A voice sweeter to her than all her music 


whispered words of tenderness in her ear. | 


Fred Harland made no secret of bis passion 
—and Matilda was too artless to feign indif- 
ference. 


Those about her spoke well of the young 
man, who had imade his tortune amonyst 
them. 

“One of your successful countrymen," re- 


inarked the old German, who in these days | 
“] Jike | 


had returned to his native land. 


hiin.”’ 


And so thé day came when Fred, taking 
both Matilda's little hands, held them in 
his own, and told her, simply and honestly, 
that he loved her, and asked her “if she 
loved him well enough to be his wife.’’ 

“T love you; but, ah! do you remember 
I am blind ?”’ she murmured. 

And his answer was, “I think it is why I 
love you sometimes,” 

Then suddenly he knelt downat her [eet, 
and hid his face on her shoulder. 

**Matilda,’’ he whispered, “I have vowed 
to inyself that I will never deceive you. I 
have a confession to make, 

“It may turn your heart from 
strive to think the best of me. 

“Itis hard to risk your love, 
must know wh 

“T commnittes 
murderer !"’ 

‘“‘A murderer !’’ whispered Matilda. ‘Ah! 
I understand. 

“You fought a duel ?” 

“No,” sighed her lover; “I have no such 
fine story to tell. 

“It hdppened ten years ago. 


ine; but 


but you 
I ieft my native country. 
a crime, Matilda—I am a 


“T was seventeen then; sent tothe village | 


school—in what 1 thought imy manhood— 
to be taught by w girl. 

“TI had refused to go to school, and my 
father threatened to es ime. Consequent- 
ly I resolved to be turned out. 

“T headed a sort of mutiny, and when the 
teacher—a slit girl, no older than [—or- 
dered ine to behave inysell, I pointed # pis- 
tol, loaded with split peas, at her. 

“Heaven knows I meant nothing but iim- 
pudence. 

“T had no thought of harining her. 

“But amore dangerous load than [I knew 
must have been in the pistol, for 1 killed 
her! 

“My = grief 
also. 

‘“‘Assoon as I knew she wax dead, betook 
imyselt to flight. 

“A vessel sailed from a neighboring port 
that day. 

“Tt was shortof hands, and they took 
me. Oh! how happy I was—how reimorse- 
ful! However, | prospered better than I 
deserved. 

“An old German inerchant took a fancy 
port 


was intense, iy terror 


|} to which we were bound,yave me a position 
| in his establishment. 


She became at last actually happy; her | 


studies advanced her rapidly. 

She saw before ner the prospect of a bril- 
iant debut; and at last experienced its tri- 
uinplis, 

\s Matilda Louis she succeeded in Lon- 
don and sang in every great city in Europe. 
The tame and fortune ber German patron 
had prophesied were realized. 

Ten years had passed since that one fatal 
day on which Matilda had been a sehool- 
teacher. 

She woes now twenty-seven years old; her 
figure had developed, her complexion was 
finer, her manner more elegant. She was 
in (serinany. 


The Baron Von Adelsberg had enter- 
tained a few guests, and amongst them was 
numbered the English pritua donna, Often 
ip 7 silty anid mud had been the 4. 


mie eit the sweet warinth ol the stutmiune 
alr. 

She knew that th@ moonlight wasshining, 
though she could not see it. 
A tender melancholy possessed ber soul, 


“My knowledye of English was valuable. 
I kept his favor, and he advanced ie. Tn 
two years’ time IT wrote to my mother,  Be- 
fore it reached her she was dead. My father 
was stern, and I did not careto return to 
him. 

“So here [ remain; but ITvow tw you, 
Matilda, that I would yive upall my suec- 
cess and becoine a homeless wanderer,could 
I be ridof that bitter thought, that I se 
wantonly ended the life of a human being. 
I can see her still, as she stood before ine. 
I can hear her shriek as she dropped dead 
upon the Moor, 

“Now, Matilda,do you take your love 
frou ine, or will you pity and love ine still, 
knowing that I ama iurderer ?” 

For answer, the gentle hands stole softly 
over his bair and down upon his neck. tle 
felt thei tremble. 

* Did you ever guess that it 
been that that girl did not die ? 
Matilda, 

“Remember, dear, that I amu: very happy 
now, and that though T bated you fora lony 
whl, Llove you now. 


tiizht have 
‘“ lispered 


“Tuat poor litthe teacher at the village 
Was # bred. 

“Oh, how <trangwe that I should come to 
love tial ter laov who always sSeerned 


emmot 


ancies+t vr LuevVv firet ! 
though Matiida never regained , 
she used to declare she bad gained what 


was equally valgabBle—the love of aw really 


her siygtit 


| noble inanu. 


. 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Huntine IN Inpta.—One of the mos 
exciting sports in Komb.vy is bunting the 
peacock, which is tound in great numbers 
In the jungles. Peacocks’ e¢yys form a sta 
ple article of commerce in India. Curtosity 
enough, the natives have an old provert 
which they quote to peseock hunters 
“When you see the peacock, look out fo: 
the tiger ;"' for they deelire tint theme two 
beings live in perlect huarweony together, 

TEN MiInttes Per Day.—Longfellow's 
beauttfal translation of Dante grew alinost 
as silently and as unseen as does the coral. 
roof, Tt washis habit to work on this 
trunslation, at a standing-desk, during the 
boiling Of bis cotlee-kKetthe. As soon as the 
kettle hissed, the manuseript was laid aside 
not to be touched again till the following 

‘morning. In this way, ten minutes a day 
only being devoted to the translation, the 
grand work grew to its completion. 

A Lock AND Ky FoR A FL&A.—In 157% 
Mark Sealliot, a sinith of London, made 
‘for exhibition and trial of skill, one loch 

| of iron steel and brass, all of which, to- 
| gether with a pipe-key to it, weighed but 
| one grain of gold.”’ He also mmade a chain 
of gold, consisting of forty-three links, and 
having fastened to this the before mention 
ed lock aid key, he put the chain about the 
neck ofa flea, which drew them all with 
| ease. All together—loek and key, chain 
and flea—welghed only one grain and a |ial!. 

Wuipring Stupentrs.—The whipping 
of students in Harvard College prevailed 
until 1734, and the instructors were priv: 
ledged to box the ears of offending onee tor 
several years after. Corporal punishment 
was succeeded by a peculiar and extensive 
| system of fines, Absence frou prayers was 
punished by a fine of 2d.; alsence from 
public worship by a fine of 9d.; tardiness, 
2d.; for going to church before the ringing 
ot the bell, 6d.; for “profane cursing” a fine 
of 28, 6d. was imposed ; for graduates play- 
ing cards, 5a.; for under-graduates playing 
cards, 28, 6d.; Heing, Is, 6d.; going on top ot 
the college, Is, 6d.; sending for eer, 1.; 
fetching beer, Is. 6d.; for going into the col- 
lege yard without the proper yarb, 6d. 

Tue Mippote AGge.—In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries elegance had 
scarcely any existence, and ever clenliness 
was hardly considered as laudable. The 
use of linen was not known, and the most 
| delicate of the fair sex wore woolen under 

garinentsa, In Paris thev had meat only 
| three tines a week ; and about twenty-five 

dollars wasa large portion fora yvouny lady, 

The better sort of citizens used splinters of 

wood and rags dipped in oil instead of ean 

dies,whichin those days werea rarity hard- 
ly to be met with. Wine was only to be 
had at the shops of the apothecaries, where 
‘it was soldas a cordial; and to ride in a two 
wheeled cart along the dirty, rugged streets 
was reckoned a grandeur of so) enviable a 
nature that Philipthe Pair prohibited the 
wivesof citizens from enjoving it. 
|. Famous Smoxens.—Bobert Hall is) sald 
to have preachea his imest eloquent: ser 
mons after sthoking a pipe in his vestry ; 
the same with Dr. Parr, who sometinnes 
smoked twenty pipes in one evening, and 

“never wrote well except under the inspir 
lation of tobaceo.”” Thomas Hobbes, the 

philosopher, retired to his study every 

day after his dinneranod had his candle and 
| ten or twelve pipes of tobacco laid by him; 
then, shutting his door, he tell to smoking, 
thinking and writing for several hours, 
and although such an excessive smoker he 
lived to the old age of ninety-and-tweo. All 
know how the great Sir Isaac Newton 
sinoked. Thomas Carlyle smnoked, as does 
Tennyson and inany other eminent men. 
Campbell, Byron, and Lord Eldon were 
inoderate smokers. Walter Seott was a 
great sinoker ; #0 was Lord Palmerston. 

GREATNESS AND TALK.—Washington it 
is sauid never inade «a speech, In the zenith 
of his fame he attempted it, failed, and gave 
it up contused and abashed. In framing 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
labor entirely was pertorined in Cominittes 
ofthe Whole of which Washington was the 
chairman. The convention, however, 
acknowledyed the master spirit, and hiuster- 
jansafliri that, bad it mot been for his great 
popularity, and his {" mouncing it the beat 
that eould be united upon, the constitution 
wotld have been rejected by the people. 
Vhownas Jetlersou never madeaspeech. He 
couldn't do it. Napoleon, Sw inose executive 
ability is almost without parallel, said that 
his greatest difficulty was in tnding men of 
deeds rather than words, When asked 
how he maintained his tofluenee over 
superiors in age and experience, when ecoiu- 
mmander-in-chiet of in army in Italy, he 
said by reserve. The greatness of inan is 
not measured by the length of his speeches 
and thei muiuiber. 

WriteKs.-—-We hardiv read of a single 
authoress during the taidedls Tra thie ose 
days female education was entirely neglect. 
ed, except in rare iustances, I! women had 
talent they weree supelled te lide it, No 





ire. 


fernale novelist wortley of the wa Appear- 
ed in Kogland until tue reign of George ITT. 
The lady who tirst had the couraze to brave 
public opinion woes Frances Burney, the 
friend of (earriek and Per. Jobsiiseou. Mises 
forney remained uniuarried until she was 
iiusost forty vearsotare. Komance is then 

worsened ee | ss chootnitpaiit power 


os, Tuell Ula iisprudence 


iiler her iar 


ave her third novel, “Camilla,” was pub- 
lished, oy Whicu she ts said to have realized 


over filteep thousand dollars. 
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MY OLD HOME. 








avr.2 
1 dwell tonight! memories, 
Sweet thoug!t+ of long eo 
M. call the please ot the peast 


I neter se Kn 
I oe the ltule Aber days,’ 
Now lost ln Lethe’ s «ream, 
Life's beauties and ite sunay raye 
Have faded like a dream 
l eee the cot where Twas born 
Now crumbled te decay, 
The very trees that graced the lawn 
Have almost passed away: 
Thetr age! tients book id and bare 
And broken UV the biast 
Their branches, withered here audt 
‘se prime ivf 


wre, 


Shoe nature 


Time traces tear cach hapyp 
Lievedin 
I now oer age a 
Where then tlheemed vo 
The howe that love endowed with grace 
and drear 


tell Tleewwd © bs r 
1 withered 
ith and flowers 


leaves 


Now lonely bv 
Bat thong 
Je still to memes 


————— 


TIFF. | 


t tears no former trace 


lear 


BY THE Al THOK OF A GKEAT MISTAKE,” 
Rose OF THE WORLD ET! | 
KT ET 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Sthe time drew near for Titlany’s re- 

turn, Lady Davenant could not conceal! 
I her regret at the thought of losing ber 
beautiful voung maid of honor, whose 
sweetness and cheertulness, as well as her 
loveliness, bad been a great source of litte 
piness to the invalid in her jonely life. | 

“Dear Lady Davenant, Ninon said te | 
ber, with tears in ber blue eyes, vif it were 
not for Tiffany, IT would stay with vou as 
long as vou wanted me, 

“And, asitois, vou do not think that I 
will leave vou until you bave found some 
one to replace me?" 

“Aho uiv child, IT shall never do that! 
declared her old friend tremulously, 

“Bat Robert and I will do our best to find 
woxne nice girl who shall do Ninon'’s kin! 
oftiees for ine, though not with Ninon’s ¢ 
and Ninon’s pretty voice and gentle hands. 

The girl's heart was too full for words. It 


[CONTINUED ) 


uw 


was arranged that Tiflanvy should yo to 
Bharties and tay with atinit Dorothy cane 
Mary, until Ninon was free to join ter, and 
tioat dee the capecane tile Pith oad Nl istress 


titeW bliotise in 
kiris were to | 
for | 


Mary were To semocls 

ome jot the subburtes: wise 
shiare, and which S tale was to Hhlahiagee 
Claerton. 

Sir Robert bis mother pravels 
that to find such a companion as she needed 

.ne who should not anake her feel too 
heenly ber parting with Ninon, would bea 
work of thine. 

Ninon declared earnestly thet Lady Dave- 
nant was the first persenm tobe thought of 
and that she would not mind the delay at | 
all. 

“And Miss Tiffany must come down and 
pay usa little visit in the mresuiwhile,’ ad- 
ded the young than Kindly, “just te Keep 
you from longing, vou greedy etiid, until 
you get herall to yourself, You imust write 
and tell her so.’ 

Ninon assented at once. 

She bad been dreaming 
ootlage. 

Dick, she Knew, Was again away, and 
could have harined noone by at list aeeopt- 
ing aunt Dorethy's invitation. 

And perhaps—perhaps then ste should 
see Brian. 

The longing for a sight of his tu rt 
sound of his voice, seemed alist greater 
than she could bear; but she 
bravely that she would wat. 

Tiflany could be persuaded 1 
only a Very short time at Barnes. 

After a day or two, she wrote and beware 
Lads Davenant to let her comme ato ones 
her own pretty Ninon. 

And Lady Davenant replied by despatet- 
ing Honora, in Sie Robert's 
bring the young lady to Wyebticld, 

All the sultry August day that was to 
give Tiffany back to her, never to port 
again, Ninon was singing about the house 
and rifling the old gardens tor the adorn- 
ment of the pretty dusky old chambers of 
the Dower House. 

Towards evening she went upstairs and 
put on one of her white gowns. 

How loose it hung about her, 


tiie 


wssuired 


Ot Visits to the 


saicl >i ~ 


tulrse nee, to 


she thought, 


with a little pang of self-pity, as she but. 
toned it before the long glass. She must 
tinake haste to get strong again 

She said to herself that, when Brian bad 
forgiven her, when her beart was at rest 


avain, She would vet back her old face—the 
face that had won his love. 

She bad gathered a quantitv of lovely 
overblown white roses to fasten in her gown 
and in ber hair. 

She wanted to look her very prettiest for 
Nf, who had always been so proud of ber 
tall es ster 


Stic ked to see lberself all in wv le, LiKe 
‘r 4 I 

~ ‘ } ‘ T } 
: 

: at - um 
pretiy G ao v “t 
Gates on tie tx“ ; » ~~ mn "4. 
Caine back to ber ius « - 


pent half smiling at ber own tinage in the 
“°K old mirror, “bit 
in her boson. 
‘To die at Rineteeru!’ she th 
*tudder running vver ber. 


faster: tlic roses 


ught,a little 


“What a pity! 

“Oh, what a pty 

Some of the petuls tell, and dropped upon 
the dark polished Moor at her feet. 

“Ninon, Nino! sad a sweet shrill voice 
in the wallers her door. 

The girl started, ber dreams took 
wing ina sooond., 

Was it indeed so late, and bad her darling 
arrived without finding her at the gate to 
meet her*® 

“Oh, you pretty, pretty white sister! 
cried Tiffany, putting ber charining auburn 
head in at the door and uttering a little cry 


ulside 


at.d all 


| of Joy. 


“Itismy sweet proud Ninon of the old 
days come beck tome; and I have come 
back tw her, never, never, never to leave 
her any more! 

They ciung to each other, laughing and 
erving together. 

Ninon pulled ott the girl's hatand gloves, 
and looked at her hair, ber hands, her 
gracefol budding figure, as a mother de- 
vours with her eves the daughter froin 
whotur she has been separated for a year, 
and who has grown to sweetest wotnanhood 
while away. 

“You are pretty, 
cried joyfully. 

“You are a very pretty girl! 

“Did any one ever see such lovely inasses 
of hair? 

“And how it waves ! 

“You must letime brush it out for you. 

*And—oh, the white teeth! 

“Little coquette ! 

“You may well laugh to show them —or 
show .he dimple iu your 


tav little Tim!’ she 


left cheek ° 


“Tt has grown deeper than ever since you 
went away. 


perhaps ios te 
’ 








Titfany shook her bead, and laughed more | 


joviully than ever. 

‘To think that Tam home for good!" she 
cried, zing ber sister in agreat child- 
Ishi batty. 

"And have vou done very well at school 
this last vear?” Ninon asked anx ously. 

Tithaiv shock her head with a ruetul little 
Stiilie. * 

“Only with aay music,” she said. 

“lai atraid I'm adunee in everything 
Ninon. 

‘But that won't matter, because vou are | 
clever enough for us both.” 

Ninon was helping her to undress. 

“What are you going to put on?” 
said, with her pretty inaternal air. 

“Have you a white musfin gown ? 

“[T have some gloire de Dijon) roses 
your hair.” 

Ste kissed the pretty bare shoulders as 
Titfiny stood at the glass. 

“And how is Mary ?" she wenton, as she 
beyan to arrange her sister's ruddy locks. 

“Is there any news about—about her and 
Dick ?°’ 

“Not vet returned Tit, nodding froin | 
under her loosened hair. 

“But aunt Dorothy aud [think there soon 
will be. 

“Would you be glad, Ninon ?” 

“Ab, so glad! the gil said humbly. «1 
do net want to be the only happy woman 
in the world.” 

They tell to talsing about the cottage 
then, and about the Various tiny houses that 
Mistress Mary had in her iind’s eve tor | 
them, us Soon as Ninon was able to leave 
Lady Davenant. 

Then, When Titfany’s white gown was fas- 
tened, and the band of blaek velwet ticd 
round her throat, and the pale vellow roses 
fastened dn her warta liair, Nitonm said) hur- 
wave her a last kiss before 
taking her downstairs— 

“And M.. Beautoy, Tit? 

“Have vou seen bin sinee you came back? 
Is iat’ iil king and? . 

oN “the girl answered ; “but heis eorm- 
ithag Seu. 

As she spoke her eves tell, and over her 
face and herthroat and her there 
spre id a dee ?? sudden blush. Nine nos heart 


stood s 


Seyler 


e,se, 


she | 


for 


riesdiv, “Us Sle 


bows yt 


' 
“He told you so? Sie asked famitiv. 


Yes,” Tiffany answered; but ste tia 
turned away as she spoke and began ty plas 
With something on the dressing-tal)| 

“Hle told ime, when I saw bisn lust j 
Dusseldorf, that he would bein Kucland 
August, and that he should @omet> tu 


tage to see aunt Dorothy and Marv. 

*And—his little friena Titfany 2" Ninon 
| “ strangely quiet Voice, 

haut Pitlany only answered the question 
With another bright sudden t lush. 

“shall we go down now, Ninow? > sie 
sila sowly. 

*} as quite ready.” 

“Yes, Ninon answered, in 
quiet Voice, 

“IT will follow you darling. in « few mo- 
nents." 

Titlany ran off, evidently anxious to hide 
her burning cheeks, and, as the door closed 
belind ber, Ninouw sank back against the 
Wall by which she stood and put her hand 
suddenly to her heart. 

Phrough the open window the song of a 


sialid, iti 


the 


salne 


bird floated tn. 

Phe fallen rose-leaves lav glimmering 
Whitely on the polished floor betore th: 
glass. 

7 > + » . > 
*You are uot too tired totalk to m ~ 
ght, Tur?’ Ninon said, stealing . 

sist ~ w ble \ 41 Sat x A x 

} Ll) al r 

i a sha 
go to 8 ~ 

I as is | y r Wa > 

sleep again! wit ieciared aueh 


*] could go to sleep at school. But it seeu 
such « waste of time bere. 

“Every one is so kind—the world is such 
& delightful place—I am so happy, so very 
bappyt” 


*"My dear little Titt!"’ her sister said, in a 


Mee peg Wickaat 2 


broken whisper, taking her in her arins, 

and biding her own hag face against 

the beloved little head. e : 
Your rust ene ind sit down, the child 


said anxiously, «s she pulled forward a 


ie PASV-Chalr. ‘ 
ats vou iust not tire yourself by sit- 
ting up too late. 

“ae wade Ninon sit down, and ‘herself 
knelt down at ber side in ber night-gown 
and with her little bare feet. 

“[ thought vou promised me," she went 
on, with loving reproach, “to get strong and 
rosy while 1 was away. 

“You looked almost like your old self 
when j 
are pale again, and your bands are burning 
hot. 

“My pretty Ninon’’—the girl put her 
strong young arms about her in a sudden 
sharp spasin of terror—“iny pretty, pretty 
Ninon, you must make baste and get well 
for my sake.” ; 

“Yes, darling,’ Ninon said, pressing the 
little thing to her wasted bosom ; ‘what is 
there 1 would not do for your sake? And 
—and you will do something tor ine too, if 
I ask you; won't you, Tiff?” 

“You know | wll,” Tift said, rubbing 
her cheek softly against her sister's. 

“Ever ifit isto answer a question, and 
tell me the truth about something that I am 
verv anxious to know ?” 

“J—I] don’t think I understand,” Tiffany 
said somewhat guiltily. ; 

But Ninon felt the little cheek turn hot 
against her own, and knew 
blushing again. 

“Dear,”’ she pleaded, “you won't snind 


| iny asking you? 


“Tam your mother now, remeinber, as 
well as your sister, and you will tell me— 
won’t you ?"’—she put her trembling lijs 
close to the shrinking little ear—‘tyou will 
tell ine it vou love Mr. Beaufoy.”’ 

“Ninon—" 

The child hid her face on her neck, anc 
forsome moments therewas silence between 
them. : 

Ninor’s tears were falling fast as she 
stroked the nestling head with her thin 
hand. 

She Knew now. 

There was vo need of any words to tell 
her. : 

“And he?” she went on presently, with 
hardly a tremor in her voice. 
“Has he told vou, Tiff, 

you sa 

“Oh, no, no! the litle thing nurmured. 

“He has never spoken to you at all?” 

“No! 

“Oh, Ninon’—still hiding her eyes—‘is 
it likely that he should care for me, a poor 
Jittle girl whorn he saved from, misery ? 

“Oh, he is very, very good, and I—I 
could not help loving him, though I tried! 
ut I know that he will never think of me. 
Iie told me once, Ninon, that he had loved 
one woman more than all the world, but 
that she had not cared tor hitn. 

“Oh, how could she hel; loving him when 
he is so good and so true?” 

Perhaps,’ Ninon answered, in a brokeu 


that he loves 


| voice, ‘*she did not Know how good he was. 


Perhaps she is sorry for her blindness and 
her cruelty.” 

**No,”’ Tiffany answered solemnly; ‘she 
cares for some one else. 

“He told me so.” 

“Dear,” Ninon said hurriedly, drawing 
back now to lift the shaime-stricken little 
head and to look into the blushing face, 
“how caine Mr. Beaufoy to tell you this, if 
—if ne has never spoken to you of love?’ 

“Tdon't know, Tiffany answered simply. 
“We used to have long talks together in 
Dusseldorf, when he came to take me o.t 
for a drive; and one day he told me that. 

“And then he said that he hoped I wouid 
always be his little friend, and that he would 
come to London in August to see aunt) Do- 


rethy and Mary, and—and to see whether I 


had moet forgotten hitn.”’ 

‘Dear, Ninon said, taking the little thing 
an vithin her wasted arms,I think that 
mthint ft rewetll be no need of the little 


seo owe tuiked about’’—she tried to smile 
vith nor Ulanched lips—*I think Mr. 
Is. sioy is woing to steal my little Titf from 

(oh, Ninon !’’ 

Pie girl looked up with an ecstasy of hap- 
py wonde? in her face. s 

“Ob, it could never, never be, I am sure! 
Don't you remember bow, long ago, in 
\yranches, that night, we made up our 
ininds that he wasto fall in love with you?” 

“Hush, dear!" Ninon said hoarsely. 

‘That was long ago, as you say. ~ 

“Tt is of no use recalling those old days, 
and ail our little old jokes together, now.” 

“Oh, but I was in earnest!" ‘Tiffany 
urged. % 

“And, when he came home at last to the 
Priory, IT used to think every day that vou 
weld come and tell ine you'were going to 
be married to Litn, and to live happy ever 


wile 


“Lut Ninon said hurriedly, standing 
Up, “dont let us talk of all that any more. 
You see, dear, it—it was not to be. ~ 

++T P 

*“Ninon!” cried Tiffany, frightened ast.e 


giri putout ber hand dizzily to catch at a 


Cijal 


+s ’ . ; | 99 
it is nothing, darling,” she said, forcing 
her lips ugain into a difficult sunils 
A 401) @ 11LLIe@ tired, and it is tii r s 
' , 
rrow w Ww alk = 
4 “w u ist go tk s 4 
ApDy 
“he st oped and kissed the little sister 


With a long and sacred kiss. 
“Ou, be happy,” she said, with a sob in 


; 


| 
' 
| 


| her mistress, Honora made no disturi, 


Icame thisevening; but now you | 





that she was | 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


7 HEN Lady Davenant’s maid came | 

n 

early the next morning to bring Ming 
Masserene her cup of tea, she found 

her lying in a dead faint upon her Seq. Be. 
ing a sensible and experienced woman, ang 
having in her mind the dread of alarining 
and contrived without assistance to ae 
the unconscious girl. 

“Ah!” Ninon said, witha long sigh. as 
she opened her eyes, and saw the anxious 
wotnan standing at her side. 

“Does he know that 1 have been to [) 
ley agajn with Quentin ?” 

“You are here with me—with Honora 
my dear,” said the old servant gently," 

**You felt a little faint, I think ?" 

“Yes,’’ Ninon answered, the wild look in 
her eyes giving place to one of recognition, 
“Oh, yes ; I thought—I hoped I was going 
to die!” 

“There, there, my dear!” said old Honora, 
steadily fanning her. 

‘You are better now.”’ 

The windows were thrown wide open 
but hardly a breath of air was stirring. * 

The room was filled with asharp and 
pungent odor. 

Ninon tried to lift’ herself on her elbow, 
but fell back again. 

“Don't tell my sister,’ she said eager] y, 
“I will getup. Don’t tell her; will you, 
Honora? ; 

Honora promised ; and presently, as the 
girl insisted on getting up, she helped her 
to dress, 

“IT don’t look as if I bad 
Ninon said anxiously. 

‘Give ine a pretty wrapper, you kind old 
Honora, and tie that crimson ribbon in my 
hair. There—Titt will never suspect how.” 

She put her arms about the old servant's 
neck and kissed her like a child; and Ho. 
nora hurried away without a word, 

She said nothing to Miss Masserene's sis- 
ter, Who was just going into Ninon’s room, 
and who siniled a good torning as she 
passed, blooming and fresh from her bath, 
and with happy roses in her cheeks, 

But to her inistress the woinan felt it te 
be her duty to speak of what had happened 
Sir Robert being still away. 

“Miss Ninon is not fit togo out a-teaching 
uy lady,’ she said quietly. “She wants 
the best of care. 

“And Miss Tiffany will have to Know it 
sooner or later.’ 

And that evening, while Tiffany was 
playing tor them,and white Lady Davenant 
was wondering in her mind how she could 
appeal to the little sister and urge her to 
iscave Ninon with ker a litttle longer, her 
pretty pale maid of honor came and sat 
down in ber favorite place at her feet, and 
laid her head upon her lap. 

*Do you remeinber,” the girl said, “Sit 

tobert’s promising to take us abroad if { 
stayed with her dearest imajesty next win- 
ter ?°’ 

“Indeed, yes!" the kind woman answer- 
ed, brightening. 

“And thet is exactly what I had it in my 
mind to speak aLout. Ithink we both of 
us need a little change, Ninon. 

“And I should never have the courage to 
attempt to journey without my pretty lady 
in Waiting. 

“Let ine stay with you a little longer,’ 
Ninon said suddenly, ina whisper. “I will 
try notto be a trouble to you. And—no 
one else Watts ine but you.” 

Without a word Lady Davenant took her 
in her aris. 

Titlany was playing softly in a 
dream. 

Ninon broke into a sob. 

“My dear, ny dear!” her old friend wlhiis- 
pered, pressing the lovely head to her with- 
ered cheek. 

The girl rested silently in her arims tor 
some tuinutes; then she said, liting  her- 
self up and forcing her trembling lips into 
a sinile: 

“Will you try to persuade Tiff that it 
will be only fora little time, dear Lad) 
Davenant,and that she must be happy with 
Mary at the cottage until—until I am quite 
well again?" 

“Yes, ny pretty Ninon, yes.” 

“T.have found outa little seeret, the girl 
went on, though her voice treuibled more 
and more. 

“TI have found out that some ove is going 
totake little Tiff away trom: me alter 
awhile—that we shall never want the little 
house that Mistress Mary is looking for. 

“Aunt Dorothy will be so glad to have 
Tit. 

“And she is meh—iiy poor ehild! She lias 
her fifty pounds a year.” 

“Dear, if vou would like w have her 
with us," “Lady Davenant said, “ttle 
heiress that she Is, she could be quite inle- 
pendent—" 

“No,” Ninon interrupted hurriedly; “she 
Will want to co.1e with me, but she must 


lhig. 
ig 


been ill, do [?" 


apps 


, Stay with Mary.” 


ber throat, asthe chil@ clury t. her—*“be | 


Very happy, uy dear!" 





When Sir Robert came back, Ninon tock 
him into her confidence, and he declared 
that ber decision was a very sensible our: 

“You have been uring yourself aua'', 
the good fellow said, looking anxious.y 4 
her. “You want me at hometo look ate! 
vou, 

j 


Between them, Lady Davenant and ler 


Soll contrived lo prepare Tiff for the _ 
delay that awaited her. 

“Tt w be better, will it not, 1) 
Davenant pleaded, “that you *%! 
separated a little longer, and that 
SHouid come back to you quit strony 
again ? 

‘Doctor Williamson thinks she ous ; 
have a warmer climate tnis winter; D° 
cough is still troublesome.” ous 


“Of course I will do whatever is be* 
her,” Tiffany declared piteously ; ‘on’ ‘ u 
I could go with her, dear Lady Daven 1t- 
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“But vou see, my child,’’ Lady Davenant 
answered, remnembering the secret at which 
Ninon had hinted, ‘tyou have lessons to be- 
yin. You will he working for your sister 
while she is away gaining strength.” i 

“Yes, that will be delightful!" said Tiff, 
brightening. 

‘a will sore the house all furnished and 
ready by the time she comes home. Mary 
and I will manage it between us.”’ 

And so, with happy thoughts of the 
future, Tiff feil into Ninon’s plan. 

Marv wrote to say that they would take 
good éare of the little sister for her while 
she was away, and not let her work her 
busy fingers too hard. 

«“[| should liketo go and see Mary Haw- 
thorn, Ninon said, when the time came for 
Tiffany to go back to Barnes. 

‘Dear Lady Davenant, do you think you 
ean spare your maid of honor,for a few 
days? 

“; will goup totown with Tiff, and come 
back as soon a8 I have said good-bye to 
thein all.”’ 

Sir Robert said that he would himself 
accompany the two young ladies to Barnes, 
for fear that dangerous litthe Mary of whom 
they had heard so much, should take it 
into her head to steal Ninon from thein, 
after all. 

He would leive her atthe cottage fora 
day ortwo while he ran down to Cowes to 
look after Daphne, and would eqme back 
as soon as the queen-imother’s maid of bonor 
sent him a line to say that she was prepared 
to return to court and resume her duties 
about the royal. person. 

“The dear kind royal person!’ Ninon 
said, kissing her queen’s hand. 

* * e * 


_ - 


oe 


eanaenaiet in favor of the one with the 
tree. 

“You see they call it Willowbank,” she 
said. “It sounds inagnificent. 

“And, though there is not a bank, there 
is a willow. 

“I think that is going very near nature 
for sixpence. 

“And the parlor can be nade to .ook very 
pretty, Ninon. 

“You will see. 

“Bevis approves of it—don’t you, you 
dear old dog ? 

“And would it dance a ronde with itsown 
little Tiff ?"’ 

The girl seized the old dog by the fore- 
paws, and began to dance with bim round 
the famous willow. 

Ninon stood and looked at her, witha 
fond simile in ber heavy eyes. 

No; she was no longer the neglected 
child of the Rue des Quatre (Eufs, this dear 
little sister. 

She could go away now witha heart at 
rest about her, and leave her to the happi- 
ness that was surely coming. 

“You foolish little Tiff!’ she said, as the 
girl came running to put her strong young 
arins about her, and-to say that she had been 
standing long enough. 

“Bevis is shocked at you ! 





It was a warm evening late in September | 


that Ninon saw the cottage again. 

“Has nothing changed but me ?” the girl 
said to herself sadlyv,as they drove upto the 
grate. 

Mary Hawthorn’'s heart almost leaped up 
into her throat at sight of the girl who was 
coming towards her through the evening 
shadows. 

It was as though she had seen the ghost 
of the beautiful, bewildering, capricious 
Ninon Masserene, whom she had met with 
Dick two years before among the midsum- 
Iner roses. 

“Oh, mother, mother!’ she said, in a 
whisper, to Mrs. Strong, who had followed 


her into the hall as Bevis woke up witha 
bark aud announced the arrival of the 
sisters, 


And then ina moment Ninon was in both 
their arins at once, as it seemed, and was 
siniling her old pretty sinile, and saying 
how nice it was to be back again, and how 
happy she meant to be during her little 
holiday. 

Tiffany looked on, proud of her sister's 
sweetness and beauty, as she clung to aunt 
Dorothy, aS she stooped to put ber arins 
about old) Bevis, as she gave ber hand and 
a kind word to Sarah of Laurel Lodge, who 
came forward eagerly to drop her young 
lady acurisey. 

‘Aunt Dorotny,’’ she declared gatly, 
‘you must give us Sagah when we set up 
our doll’s house—Tiff and I.”’ 

She was so bright, so charming, that the 
old house seemed to be awakened by her 
presence into a new life. 

She was not tired at all,she assured them, 
by her journey. 

She went up-stairs with Tiffany and Miss 

voices sounded happily 


Hawthorn. 
4 rooins, 


The three youn 
in the tranquil ol 

But, when she was alone with Mary, the 
girl’s stnile died away, her vivid flush 
faded, and left her pale and worn. 

‘Mary,’ she said, in a whisper, putting 
her arins around her friend’s neck, “I have 
come to give Tiff to you. 

“Take careof her for me when—I am 


gone.”’ 
« * . + . ” 
The reconciliation between Ninon and 
Dick's nother was complete. 
The girl had humbly admitted her great 


wrongs towards her cousin, and begged for 
aunt Dorothy’s forgiveness. 

“He is coming back to Mary soon, is he 
not?’ she whispered: and the mother's 
sinile was answer enough. 

“T am so giad, so. very glac,’’ Ninon said 
earnestly. 

“He will love Mary all the more, dear, 
for the mistake he once inade. And you 
are all 80 good to me. 

“It will be pleasant, when—when I am 
away,to know that Dick and Mary are 
—— at lastand my dearest little Tiff well 
eared for, and with such bright hopes for 
the future. 

“I shall go back so contentedly now to 
begin ny long aetts thinking of you 
all—loving you all. 

“And you, dear child ?”’ asked aunt 
Dorothy tenderly. 

“When am Ito hear some news of your 
happiness ?’’ 

“Oh,’’ Ninon answered, with her bright 


“And what would Mr. 
such schoolgirl tricks ?"’ 

The bright blood in 
answered her. 

The little thing hung her head and be- 
haved during the drive howe with charin- 
ing sedateness, 

Mrs. Strong met them on their return, 
with letters in her hand. 

“There is one for Ninon,”’ she said; ‘and 
inine is from Mr. Beaufoy.”’ 

Ninon had droppod the letter she had 


Beaufoy say to 


Tiflany’s cheeks 


| taken, and stooped hurriedly to pick it up. 


“He is in England,’’ Mrs. Strong went 


, on, “and to-morrow he will be in London. 





| ing 


You will 
doubt, Ninon? 
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was, and that I blessed him for his goodness 
to you—to my one little sister. 

* Tell him that I gave you to him, Tiff, 
with inv love.” 

“Dear, you shall tell him to-morrow,” 
Tiffany said, nestling closer to her. “I 
inean—not about me of course, but——" 

‘Yes, to-mnorrow,’’ Ninon echoed; and 
then sheturned her face to hers. ‘Good- 
night, Tiff,’ she said; and she kissed her 
with a long and sacred kiss. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


JHEN Ninon had passed a few stations 

\W on her journey to Wychfield, she got 

out, and allowed the train to go on 
without her. 

“I want to go to Marybridge,"’ she said to 
a porter. 

“How soon will there be a train, and 
where shall I take my ticket ?”’ 

She had made up her mind to go once 
more to the Priory. 

She thought that she could not rest until 
she had seen the place again, and the pict- 
ure that had Brian Beaufoy's eves. Noone 
would know except Mrs. hucuer, that she 
had been there, and it, later, Brian should 
hear of it, by that time she would be tar 
away. 

But there was no peace for her until she 
had looked upon that face again which he so 
reseinbled. 

She had an hour to wait at the little road- 


| side station. 


But the day was warm and fine; and, pro- 
tected by herthick veil, she sat quietly 
watching the people and the trains come 


| and go. 


How busy they all seemed—how full of 
life, and its pleasures and cares and 
anxieties ! 

It seemed so strange to be sittting there 
looking at thein, and feeling that she had 


, done with it all henceforth. 


be glad to see your cousin, no | 


“He has not the least idea that you are | 


here ; it will be quite an agreeable surprise 
for him.” 

“Yes,’’ Ninon said quietly. 

She put outa trembling litle hand and 
caught Mary's arm ia a nervous pressure. 

Tiffany’s cheeks were redder than any 
damask-rose in Mary's garden. 

“My letter is trom Lady Davenant,’’ Ni- 
non added, when with unsteady fingers she 
had opened the envelope. 

“T ain afraid, dear aunt Dorothy, that my 
holiday is at an end.” 

“Ninon !"’ cried Tiff, in distress, all her 
happy blushes fading. 

Yes, dear,’’ urged her sister gently, ‘‘she 
has been very good. 

“And I—think | oughtto go back to her 
at once.’’ 

“Ninon will do what is right, I aim sure,’’ 
said aunt Dorothy. 

“She knows how gladly we would keep 
her, 1f we could, but——”’ 
The girl kissed her, 
quickly to her own room, 

“Help me, owns’ f she said to her friend, 
who had followed her. : 

“T must go away to-inorrow without see- 
ing Brian Beaufoy.”’ 

Mary looked at her with tears ‘n her 
brown eyes. 

“Oh, my dear!” she said, taking the 
trembling girl in her arms. 

“It is for Tiflany,’’ Ninon said bravely. 

“He cared ftorine once, Mary; but he 
will torget ine after a tine, and make her 
happy. 

“And he must not find me here. You 
will helptme, Mary? I—I should like to 
go alone.”’ 

“Alone, dear ?’’ 

“Yes—without troubling Sir Robert. In- 
deed Iam quite able to take of myself.” 

“Oh, Ninon,’’ Mary answered anxiously, 
“I think you must not dothat! Let me 
go with you.” 

‘*No,”? the girl pleaded, with her pretty 
melancholy smile, ‘aot even you. I want 
to be quite—quite alone. 

‘Let me go, Mary; itisthe last thing I 
shall ever ask ct you.”’ 

“Until your travels are over,’’ said Mary 
cheerfully. 

“Yes—until my travels are over. 
will let me go? 

“You can see me into the train; and then 
I have only to get out at Wychtield and 
drive to the Dower House.’ 

Mary did not know what to say ; but at 
last she allowed herself to be persuaded. 

Tiftany came and crept into her sister's 
room that night when all the house was 
still. 

“ Let me sleep here,’’ she whispered ; 
and Ninon opened her arms and took the 
little thing into her bed. 

“We shall not have time to-morrow to 
talk to each other,’’ the child said ; “and I 
want to have the last words of ail.” 

“Little Tiff !’’ Ninon said keenly, strain- 
her to her wasted bosom. ‘ Little, 


and went away 


| little Titf !” 
They lay and talked in whispers for an | 


mnelancholy smile, ‘Tiff is my happiness ! | 


And—and you won't forget me, when you 
are all together, dear ? 

“You will talk of ine sometimes when 
Dick comes back. 

“Tell bim froin we bow glad I was in his 
happiness, and how I rever forgot the old 


days when he was so good to ine. Tell him 


also She said, siniling again, though she 
1a turn } sudiad | Dale ‘*that I have 
> 
* . 4 a - * 
r) | , , 
- 46 Gays passed away very happily. Tiff 


insisted on Ninon’s being driven to see the 
two or three tiny houses that Mary had dis- 
©vered in the neighborhood. 


One of them had a square yard or two of | 


garden at the back, and an actual tree grow- 
NK In the middle of the grass-plot, 


hour, while the moonlight crept in at the 
window and iay in a long tremulous beatin 
across the dusky room. 

“Before I go to sleep, Tiff,’ Ninon said 
at last pressing her pallid lips to the little 
head that lay on her arin, ‘‘tell me that you 
are happy.” 

“So happy,” Tiflany murmured, ‘if it 


were not for our parting ! 

“Ah — ine po r i Was A 
oid nat , r ” 
ling! And—ar 8 
to take care of you. 

‘‘Be very good to hiin, Tiff; and some 
time—a long tine from now —talk to Lim 


of me.’’ 

‘“Ninon !”’ 

“Tell bim that I was un 
that I knew at last how gour 


rateful, dear, 


f 


| to remember that 








You | 


| unsay or undo; only then it is too late. 


It was like sitting by her own grave. 

With her hurried parting that morning 
from Tiffany, she said to herself that her 
life caine to an end. 

And now, as she waited ip the warm sun- 
shine, and a butterfly or two flitted over the 
nasturtiums in the station-inaster’s garden 
she felt a sort of vague pity for the poor 
Ninon Masserene who was once #0 pretty 
and so gay, and who was dead now and tor- 
gotten by all her lovers, and who had been 
so tired of the world and its pleasures that 
she had been glad when the time came to 
lie down to rest. 

Very likely they were talking of her now 
at the cottage, poor little TH with her red 
eyes and sweet kind Mistress Mary and 
motherly aunt Dorothy. 


Kut, when people were dead, the world | 


still went on. 

Dinners were eaten and marriesges were 
made. 

And Dick was coming home soon, 

How strange and unreal it seemed now 
once Ninon Masserene 
had been going to marry Dick—to tarry 
Dick and five in that tranquil pretty house 
among the roses ! 


Poor Ninon ! 
The only roses she would have now were 
those that people would) strew on her 


grave. 

And sometimes Dick would stand there 
with his wife, and they would say a few 
kind wordsabout her, and tell each other 
that it was a pity she bad died so youny. 
But, after that, they would go home to 
gether, and the curtains would be drawn, 
and the lamps lit, and she would be lying 
out there in the dark all by herself. 

Poor Ninon ! 

Poor Ninon ! 

Andonly such a short titne ago she had 
been dreaming 80 happily of her own joy — 





the joy that was never to be—of curtains | 


drawn that were to shut her in, and not 
shut her out into the darkness—of long 
winter evenings bright with fireshine and 
mnusic and pleasant talk by the hearth, in 
the dear old rooms of the Priory, the dear 
pretty old rooms, where once, if she bad 
said ‘*Yes’’ instead of **No,’’ she inight 
have reigned as inistress, wile, queen of a 
county and of a inan’s true strong heart. 

Poor Ninon ! 

Poor Ninon ! 


spoken caine up atthat moment and twoid 
her that this was her train. 

She thanked him, and rose like a woman 
in a dream; and he helped ber into the car- 
riage. 

And inaiminute or two more she was 
speeding on her way to Marybridge. 

It was yet early in the afternoon when 
Ninon emerged from the little station into 
the village road. 

She was still closely veiled. 
recognized her. 

She stood for afew moments lookin 
wistfully up and down,and then she turn 
under the dusty sycamores, and began to 
walk in the direction of Laurel Lodge. 

A quarter of an hour brought her to the 
wate. 

It was locked. 

She stood and 
bars. 

The little garden wasall choked up with 
weeds. 

The green shutters were closed over the 
windows, 

She remembered, as she stood, how she 
had come creeping down that night with 
Qluentin through the laurel-bushes, and 
how she had stood at the windows one day, 
when the snow lay on the ground, and 
watched Brian go. 

Along that narrow path her step-inother's 
coffin had been carried, through the blind- 
Iti rain. 

The girl took her band froin the gate and 
walked on, 

She was tired, 
yet. 

She wiust go and see the poor forgotten 
grave in the little churchyard on the bill. 

The rank grass grew high about it, and 
alinost blotted out the name onthe humble 
head -stone, 

Ninon sat down by it and laid her hand 
upon the mound. 

She wished the poor dead woman could 
know that she was there, and that she was 
sorry for her, 

And then she had not time to 
longer. 

She had to reach the Priory still,and then 
go back again to the station to take thetrain 
for Wvehtield 

She was so tired when she reached the 
lodge that she could hardly stand, But she 
Stniled in her old way at the woman who 
opened the gate for her, and said) that she 
was passing through Marybridge, and 
would like to goup to the house and see 
Mrs. Burney. 

The woman was delighted to see her, and 
asked a great tnany questions about Tiffany 
and herself, to all of which she replied 
with patience, 

She pave some tioney tothe children that 
came swartiing around their mother's 
skirts, and then she walked on, trembling, 
her heart beating fast, under the avenue of 
trees, to the deserted house. 

\ strange woman opened the door 
her. 

She stared at the beautiful, pale young 
lady, and said there was noone at home-- 
noleven the housekeeper,who was visiting 
in Marybridye, 

The taster had come back from foreign 
parts afew days ago; but he was notin the 
house, she belleved, 

“Now Ninon said. 
know. 

And then she explained whoshe was,and 
added that she merely wished to rest her- 
self foran hour, and to look at the pictures 
in the pallery. 

She bowed, and inade the 
welcome, 

She had heard Mrs. Burney epeak of the 
beautiful Miss Masserene, and had noticed 
the likeness of the visitor toa portrait in a 
great gilt frame, 

“You dl please 


No one 


looked in through the 


but she could not rest 


slay auy 


for 


“Heist in London, I 


young lady 


to ring, Miss, if you 


| should want te,’ she sad, with a look of 


| 
the lony drawing-room through the 


undiszuised interest and curiosicy at Ninon; 
and then she went away, and the girl was 
alone. 

Ste crossed the ball and inade her way to 
pretty, 
old chamber of which she used to be se 
fond, the tuusie-roou that looked out upon 


the terrace-walk and was seented with 
lodors of jatmine and old-fashboned pet 
pourri. 

The cool and fragrant twilyght reqgned 


It wasapity she could not have been | 
happy for a little while before she died. She 


was $0 very young to die! 

And girls are so often foolish when they 
are young, and when they have no mothers 
to take them in their arms and seold  be- 
tween two kisses, 

They say the words and do the deed that 
they would vive half their life atterwardsto 
It 
regretting. 


is of no use wishing, longin 
, and leave 


There is nothing to do but to fie 
the world to happier women. 

Poor Ninon! 

That was what she had done. 
she could do. 

How pleasant and warm the September 


It was all 


‘sun was! 


and true he , 


How sweet the mignonette sinelt in the 
little garden of the station! A great golden- 
belted bee was booming and buzzing about 
among the flowers. 

It would be nice if the train never caine, 
if she could just go to sleep there, and tor 
get about the Priory and the portrait, that 
had Brian Beaufoy’s eyes. 

She did not want to 


stra 


vo Marvbridwe 
she would rathery yhton to the 


H ere | {ty Davenant 


Dower 


)46é 


~~ ~ 


tne I t 
mm the terrace-walk. 

If she did not,she he could not rest quiet 
ly in her grave—the grave where Dick and 
Mary and Tiff would strew roses. 

The porter tc whoin Miss Masserene had 


ure anda at lhe 


there that she rememmbered so well. 

The polished floor and old) Venetian® mur 
ror ylitninered twintly in the soft and sul 
dued Ligehit. 

Opposite to the old barpsichord stood the 
lony glass in it rococo franie, Where sle lio 
soooften stopped to simile at herown ret 
tion as she passed. 


The yiri shuddered before it: mow, ai 
wenton with feverish haste through 
lony suites of darkened rooms, uilil ste 
reached the lapestry curtains that divided 


the last of them from the picture-yallers . 

The blinds were drawn dow n,exce pt ove 
one window, 

The dusk was alrealy yathering 
coruers of the room, 

Her footsteps echoed strangely in the ye 
fect silence, 

ler hesrt was beating dreadtiui 
throbs as she walked on toward the win 
dow of whieh the blind bad been raised. 

Ite light feil fullon the portraitot Gilitan 


trp Ubi 


with 


Beautoy, With satin sacque and with the 
striped carnation in her ptled-up bair; and 
tu ytrom this, Ninon raised her eye 
pPposile Wa and saw lie 4 
" . 
She knew then that N Ay \i 


was not dead, that her 74 
then atan end, that the azouy oo! 


parting remained to te torte 


saaller vw é reert 


a sujpu elie 
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ce a RIES oo 
“Brian, Brian!"’ the girl cried ate- 
ly, mretching her arins to the ure that 


had Brian's «yes and Brian's sinile; and, 
sinking down bv achair, she buried her 
disconsolate face from the ligbt,and sobbed 
aloud. 

A @ron tide of desvlating memories 
came rushiig back upon her heart 

Tne dead ieelinazs of the past rose up, the 
dead sweet bours of ber life in the house 
where her woun,s inother had been born, 
and from which sue bad been banished, as 
her child would soon be banished, never to 
return. 

“Oh, I cannot bear it!” she cried,in impo 
tent rebellion against her fate. 

“Ob it is too cruel a pain—I cannot give 
him a 
But by degrees her madness sobbed itself 
away. 

She raised herself np froin the chair by 
which she had fallen. 

The shadows were gathering 
and darker inthe corners of the silent 
gallery. 

She Went and looked up once more at 
the beloved, un sonsmous face—looked and 
looked, as if sie would have remained for 
everon the spot 

“Ob, iv darling, ny darling!’ she said, 
with trembling lips. 

“Oh, be happy and forget me, 
never forget vou! 

“And when lam dead and gone, when 
there is no Ninon any wore, then Jet your 
thoughts return to tue sommeUines. She wil 
forgive you, dear, for that!’ 

She turned hurriedly to leave the apart- 
ment, and tound herself tace to face with 
Brian Beaufoy. 


darker 
rid 


as 1 can 


{To 
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NOT FAIR FOR ME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BAKKARA GRAHAM, 


“ALMOST SACRIFICED WVAKFI 
way, FTC TF 
CHAPTER X 
HF next day Lord Heriot goes up to 


town. Heiss called away on husiness 
tatters connected with the estate, 
tisearivin the atrernoon when he leaves 
Kingsoourt, and he chooses to walk to the 
railway station. 

He sends his tian in the doyg-eart with his 
luggage, but he litcosell prefers going on 
foot— Doctor Jones thinks he prefers taking 
the mill on his way. 

He laughs at bis iothers presentiments 
and promises to take wood care of himself, 
and to return on the Monday following, 

This is Friday. 

He lunches with the rest of the party as 
usual. 

Hereward has never seen 
spirits. 

He seems boisterously way, in tact, and 
rushes about the house like a sehooltow be- 
fore be sets out on his walk to” Kingsleigh. 
He does not ask any one to wo withthe bien. 

The Doctor is atraid to offer his COMA, 
md it never enters Llereward’s head to offer 
his. 

Hereward often thinks of hin afterwards 
whe looked that dav the slight sinall tigure 
in 4&4 brown sult, a round brown hat on the 
tuir bead, a careless sulle on the thorid bow 
ish face. 

And he often wishes he lad tosisted upon 
golng with him to the railway station, 

Lord Heriot started froto Kingseourt to 
eateb the train that left Kingsleigh at three 
o'clock. 

At three o'clock Hereward walks down to 
iook at the new bridge. 

It is about six when be returns. 

The ladies have just distnounted on the 
terrace. 

Lady Gladys stands at her horse's should- 


hitn lm better 


er patting his soft velvety nose with one 
hand, boiding up ber habit-skirt in the 
other. 


Miss Middleton has gone into the house. 
The horses look tired. 

Women have no compassion on a horse 
when they are thenmelves in the saddle ; 


Kuhlevorn is covered with foam to bis 
wirths. 
“You have ridden hard,’ Hereward re- 


marks, looking at the borse. 

“Yes,” Lady Gladys says laconteally. 

“Where did you go?” 

*Round through the rides. 
at the bridge ?”’ 

“J did.” 

“Must it come down?” 

“T think not, unless Lord Heriot chooses 
t» bave it down.” 

“Why should he do that? 

“Tt is not likely. 

But perhaps——"’ 

Whatever Lady Gladys may have intend- 
i to say, she does not say it. 

she turns away and goes into the house. 

Hereward follows, wonde-ing why she 
hus grown so icily cold. 

He has not done anything to deserve it,so 
tur us he knows, 


Did you look 


Kut he sets it down to mere caprice on 
Lady (;ladys's part, and it does not greatly 
trout 

lie ft is another invitation from the 
{(ountess awal' gh 

He has not dined with them since his re 


turn from College, and n 
to find the note on Lis table. 

He knows she only asks him to relieve 
the tedium of Mine Middleton's visit, but 
this know le «fyre does not take him unhap- 
ov. If it pleases the Countess to ask him 
ine one reason, it pleases him to go for an- 
other ; 80 they are quita. 

He puts away hix books very willingly, 


w it pleases hitn 
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and struggles with a white tie and puts on 
the hated dress-coat without once wishing 
that men could dine without ladies’ somety, 
and therefore without the tuiseries of even- 
ing dress. 

After dinner the little Doctor plays chess 
with the Countess. 

Hie wishes to interest ber alittle and tnake 
ber forget tne tact of Lord Heriot's absence. 
The Fraulein and Evie amuse themselves 
with their beloved Kindergarten, and the 
two girls remain with Hereward at the 
other end of the rootn. 

Miss Middieton asks hii to sing, and, re- 
menmibering What he is expected tw do, he 
sits down at once to the piano. 

“What is itt) be?" he asks laughingly, 
looking up at her. 

“First, that students’ song.” 

‘Cr this,” be saves, beginning the beauti- 
ful **Watch by the Rhine.” 

Lady (ladys stands with Miss Middleton 
near the plane, listening, but not looking 
at the singer, and, when he rises after he 
has finished tue (rermman hymn, sbe asks 
bitmn to Sing One Inore song. 

She looks at himn when she tnakes the re- 
quest—it 1s indeed as much a cominand asa 
request, and he returns the lowek. 

She seems to biui tore beautiful than 
ever to-night—ber pale fair faee, her soft 
fair hair, her a se eves, ber shadowy 
blue dress, the Mashing diarnond that sends 
ut arrows of light whenever 
her hand. 

Little Miss Middjeton in her straw-l- 

red «drese, looks commonplace beside 
her as a dandelion beside a white thioss-rose. 

“To vou like old-fashioned 
asks, again taking possession Of the inusic- 
and pausing with bis bands on the 


slike tovVes 


as 
sols 7°" bie 


sitns) 
Kev, 

“Yes, soune of them, 
siting. 

Hereward sings softiv and slowly, an old 
love song. 

It is impossible to know 
thoughts are in Hereward's 


Lady (rladys says, 


What 
imind 


daring 
as he 


sings, or whether be addresses the words to | 


either of his listeners. 

It he does itis playing with edged tools. 
But he does not apply the words by any 
glance into blue or black eves, though both 
watel hin as he sings. 

He need only have raised his own six 
inches bigher to have tnet the blue 
but he does not do it—perhaps Le dares not 
do it. 

Sut the soupy bas given both of his iisten- 
ers @ pain at the heart. 

Miss Middleton linagines he is thinking 
of Nettle Blount. 

This would not have troubled der bad she 
pDotherself been thinking of Nettie’s brother. 
He bad said something very like this to her 
al parting, thougo not so mice and quieiand 
resigned. 

Astor Lady Gladys, she stands stilt) in 
her place, looking very much as she alwaves 
looks; and vet she is heart-sick and weary 
of her life. : 

Sshie Peetu 
Willi tris iit 
and injures 


ones: 


Hibers ter lover also, her lover 
tnury eves and thiek voice 
Jand she bates the diamond 


lie 
1 


theese 


that tlashes with every movement of ler 
hand —hates herself for wearing it. 
But itis tosive Winpseourt, itis to heep 
Ley taaet trve drone their pood old mame, 
Seoosbe thinks, ond Cirows up her haughts 
head azains ated then the song is ended. 


They spend the evening at the piano, 
Both the yirls plav. and Miss Middleton 


Sltiws. 

Bat Hereward vill mot sing again. 

He takes prossession of the rubv-evelyet 
Ottoman and wakes libmse dil Very comforta- 
tele, anid is his share of pleasure, is he 


prothised tiliaisell he would, 

The tiusie saddens bitn-—-musie 
Ways bad iat efeet pon him, 
sadness without pealn. 

He looks at Lady ‘rladvs as she plaws; he 
ean look at her unobserved froin his present 
position. 


has al- 
But it isa 


Perhaps be has takeu it up for the pur- 
pose of watching her. 

He ean also hear her voice when she 
Speaks to her trend. 

Lady (eladvs tiis the same clear sweet 


voice Which struck bin in the Countess that 
first Gav he eae to Kingseourt. 

Tt is a Voice listeth lo—a voce 
lightest word it isa Pleasure to hear. 

He looks and listeus, he does not dream 
that he is doomed. 

Yet it is not certain 
dream it. 

He wishes he had never fancied bimself 
in love. 

Hie wishes he bad never written those 
stupid, foolish letters, or received the still 
more stupid replies ty them. 

He wishes that no hocket with a girl's 
per in nt had ever reposed above 
us heart. 

He cannot exactly explain to himself why 
he wishes these things, but that he does 
wish them there is no shadow of doubt. He 
would give much to a Sir Gralabad, to 
have never felt a “imaiden’s kiss, or tiaid- 
en’s band in his.’’ 

\od now his mental sumining up, bis re- 
Visionary musings, are all bent upon mak- 
light of these eX perie tices, 

\ Vear ago he wagnitied them into giants 
of despair, now be would fain 


W house 


Lhat he does not 


ng 


diminish 
thein into pig 


pPigmies, unworthy of a second 
t iy \ 

: 

Hi £ 8 Dilmsé 4 tha bad 
nerfect heart-w r 

when he is in greats i cer than he ever 
was in his life bef 

He is sorry when the time comes for bed- 


room) candles, 

He lights those belonging to the girls, 
and gives them into their bands, and saying 
good night to each as he does so. 

Lady Gladys gives him her hand gravely, 
and he takes it in a very determined clasp. 
But he does not hold it for an instant longer 
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than he holds Miss middleton's, perhaps 
not for so long. 

Then he goes down tw the sinoking-room, 
which is on the ground floor. 

He bas but just lighted his pipe, and 1s 
standing on tae rug before the fre with the 
Doctor, when one of the men-servants 
rushes Into the room, 

“Doctor, Doctor, you're wanting down at 
the mill. 

“Robert North has been sbot at again, and 
they've done for him this time, for sure.” 

‘Robert North!” eries the Doctor, button- 
ing up his coat. 

“Are you sure 
Whitney ?” 

How did vou hear?” 

“Cd Trathaway has just come runnin’ as 
hard as his less would carry him to say as 
how he found him lyin’ dead in the wood.”’ 

“Dead ! , 

“You don't nean to say that the man is 
dead '° cries the Doctor, aghast, and hurry- 
ing out of the rooin without waiting for an 
answer. 

“Dead as a door-nail, done to death by 
then raseally poachers. 

*T told him that he was mad 
atnong them single-handed, but 
obstinate aS 4 tiule.”” 

“Where have thes 
Ward asacs 

He is also buttoning up his eoat and pre- 
paring to follow the Doetor. 

“[nto the mill,’ the man answers, and 
Hereward dashes out into the darkness after 
the rest. 


you're not mistaken, 


to venture 
he was as 
Here- 


taken him?’ 


CHAPTER XI. 

T is raining heavily, and as dark as pitch. 
Hereward could scarcely have found his 
way through the wood but for the dane- 

ing Will-o’-the-wisp rays of a lantern which 


ie ofthe nen carries on betore to guide 
tue Doctor. 
A sudden event like this seems to take 


away the power of thought. 
For that half-mile through the darkness, 


Hereward absolutely thinks nothing, except | 


perhaps that the heavy rain-drops pattering 
frou the brim of his hat on to his nose are 
not very pleasant. 

And yet his mind isin a tumult for which 
the circumstances, apparently, do not quite 
#ecount. 

The noise of the river is heard very soon, 
and then the mill comes within sight, con- 
spicuous ip the darkness by the lights mov- 
ing to and fro about it, and the lighted-up 
windows, which are all reflected puzzling] y 
in the water below. 

A bridge over the mill-race leads to the 
house door. 

Hereward walked at once intothe kitehen 
—imimnediately following the Doctor and 
party from Winascourt. 

He takes off his hat and shakes the wate: 
trom it, and turns down the collar of his 
eoat, and then be stands in the group and 
listens. 

There isa great crowd in the Kitchen, all 
the Village, he thinks, 

Every one is Gager in question or answer, 
according lo the amount of information be 
or ahi a 

Old Trathaway tells Doctor Jones all he 
Knows ofthe affair, gravely and couciselv. 
He is a decent-looking old man, in a mil- 
ler’s dusty white dress, 

He is the only person present who can 
give any information on the subject, and 
What he can give is net much, 

He boime frou: the Palliser 
Arins at about ten o'clock, when, in passing 
through the corner of the plantation at 
about a Lundred vards distance from the 
tiill, bis little terrier discovered the body, 
lying close to the path. . 

He dragged it out—it was lying partly un- 
der some blackberry bramsbles—and struck 
a natch to see the face. He recognized it at 
once as Robert North. 

He lett the body and ran on to the house. 
There was nobody there but bis daughter 
and the old woman, their servant. 


SSUSSES, 


Was Mobili 


The eld woman ran off to the Village to 


tell the pame-keeper Grant, or to get the 
apothecary, he did not Know which. 


He hinself ran up to Kingsecourt for Doc. | 


tor J 

The village people bad coine during his 
absence, and carried the body into the mill. 
The body was quite cold when he had found 
it, and there was blood on the face. 

This is the substance of Trathaway’'s re- 
port. i 

Hereward listens—there is a gaping circle 
of listeners ro “nd them. ‘ 


lies. 


They cannot hear the exciting details too | 


olten, It appears, 


\ group of old women near the fire join | 
in at intervals with groans, and exclama. | 


lions of Counpassion, and wonder, and hor- 
ror, 48 the case inay be. 

The young man was a stranger in the 
place, and he appears to dave more triends 
now that he is dead than he had while liv- 
lny. 

_ But there is no one to suffer acutely for 
DiS loss, > 

At least no one present appears to be in 
such grief as to prevent a fall enjoyment of 
the immelancholy business, ’ 


_Hereward ioOKS around for Anne Grace 


lrathaway, but she is not in the room. He 
Wo! PS Vagruely whether she is sorry, but 
8 her name in connectiov: 
. ad rial 

“ r . LneS DIS WAY an inner 
r ‘ Hlereward, looking ver the heads 
te irougn the Opel LOOT, SeeS a 

rathered round a tabi: 


Hie can see sone object lying on a table 
but the people are crowded so closely to- 
gether that be cannot distinguish anythin 
piainly. : . 
The aversation in the «ite 
loud and eager, and he 
inaking any 


hen goes on, 
hears it without its 
iinpression upon his brain, 


, morning. 





“His lordship will be furious when he 
hears this !"’ one nan says excitedly. 

“He'll put spring guns and man-traps aj| 
over the place. 

“Serve them right too, the blood-thirsty 
villians !"’ ‘ 

“He wata brave lad to venture amony 
them,’’ retnarks another, shaking his head. 

**He told ine he was never abit afraid of 
thein. 

“They wouldn't shoot at him ain, be 
said, and if they did it would only be tw 
frighten him. He did not believe they'd 
take his life.’ 

“He made a mistakethen, poor chap! | 


| wonder when they shot hin?” It was ear}, 


for poachers to be hanging about the plan 
tation. They're a daring lot, that’s what 
they are! IT hope his lordship wili clear th. 
place of them, for they're no credit to it «1 
to us.” 

“Ii the fellow who did this job is caught, 
he'll swing for it,” the first speaker asserts, 
decidedly. 

Hereward shivers a little, and puts his 
hand into the pocket of bis coat to find the 
handkerehiel that ought to be there. 

It is not there, and he unbuttons the great 
coat to get at the pocket of the coat beneath. 
His forehead is hot, and he passes the hand- 
kercniel over it. 

There is a very troubled look on his face. 

“Didthe Doctor say where he was hit?” 
a new-comer asks, bustling into the circle. 

“Tn the head—the ton of his head is blown 
clean off. They found his own gun lying 
right in the middle of the path, near a pool 
ot blood. Whoever did the deed Managed 
it badly. 

“If they tried to hide the body at all, why 
didn't they do it? 

“A child would have discovered it, much 
less a dog.”’ 

The dog—a little wiry-baired terrier—who 
had played such an important part in the 
evening's transactions, is lying on the 
hearth before the fire. 

Hereward looks at hiin, and the dog wags 
his tail. 

Children and dogs, and woinen, always 
like Hereward, often without eny encour 
agement on his part. 

But he frowns down the dog’s concilia- 
tory looks, turning his back upon bim. 

“IT wonder who'll get the place?” a lad 


, remnarks froin the chimney corner. 


“]T wouldn't take a present of It,’ several 
voices answers at once. 

“IT don't think there'll be tnany putting 
in for the situation. 

“It's three or four keepers there ought to 
be, and not one. 

“Sure old Grant is as good as nobody, or 
as bad. 

“The poachers will think they'll have if 
all their own way now, and there will be 
no standing them.” 

Doctor Jones comes out into the kitehen 
presently, and speaks to Trathaway for « 
litthe while apart. 

The old miller shakes his head two or 
three times, and then the little Doctor goes 
up Stairs. 

He is absent oniy a few mninutes and theo 
he takes Hereward’s arm and they leave 
the mill together. 

“The poor girl isin a terrible state,” 
the first words be speaks. 

“Isshe!’’ Hereward asks; he has ex pected 
to hear this. 

“Terrible,” the Doctor repeats ; and then 
they walk on silently, each buried in bis 
own thoughts. 

Phe rain has ceased, and a thin crescent 
toon is shining down through the branehes. 
The ground under their feet is soaking, and 
a shower of rain-drops patter down as the 
two men brush through the fern and brain- 
bles which bere and there interlace across 
the path. 

Doctor Jones looks at his watch as they 
stileon to the lawn. It is three 


are 


cross tie 
o'elk ICA. 
oo 4 


1hice 


night we've had of it!’ be re 


| marks, 


“Poor fellow, he has come to an awfully 
sudden end.” 

“Was death instantaneous ?"’ 

“Most certainly. 

“The gun was fired soclose & his bead 
that his hair is burnt.”’ 

“What kind of shot?" 

“A bullet.” 

There is pause for this announceineot—* 
pause of at least a minute. 

“This looks bad,’ Hereward says at last. 
There is a troubled look in his eyes, 4 
very troubled look. 

“Very bad indeed. 

“The rascals inust bave done it in cold 
blood. 

“It is nothing short of murder.” 

“l wonder why they managed the cuvn- 
ceal:ment of the body so badly !"* Hereward 
speaks, witb his head bent and his eyes vn" 
the ground. 

*] cannot imagine. 3 

“Perhaps they were disturbed while 
engaged ip the operation. ; 

“There is one circuinstance for which | 
cannot account. 

“The bullet entered almost under (lt 
inan’s chin—as if it had been fired from '* 
low, you understand.” : 

“Does not that look asif he had fired 

” 


toe Shot bhiiiseil 


‘He could pull the trigger with his! 
I have beard of its being done.” 
“B 1e could not have attempted t 
ceal his own body,.”’ the Doctor answe™ 


118 head. 
‘No, that does not hold. 
‘But we shall hear more perhaps 3 the 
inquest. en 
“I shall telegraph for Lord Heriot in t® 


SHAKING I 


It is a mos 
1 an 


‘‘He ought to be on the spot, 


disagreeable affair aliogetber, and Ww!!! 
noy hira greatly.” 





“g 





THE SATURDAY 








There is an inquest held next day at the 


Palliser Arms. 


The body of Robert North has been con- 
Hereward and the 


veyed to the inn, and 
Doctor are obliged to attend. 


Hereward is impanelled asa juror, very 


much against his will, 
Doctor Jones had telegraphed to 


regret for the unfortunate occurence, but 


alleging the utter impossibility of bis leav- | 


ing the town. 

There is nothing new elicited from the 
witnesses at the inquest. 

Iiereward listens to the evidence, and 
yvoes torward with therest to view the body, 
and agrees to the verdict like one in a 
dreain. 

The evidence is not very interesting. 
Old Trathaway is swotn, and repeats his 
statement of the night before verbatim— 
bis return from the village, his finding of 
the body, and his identification of it as that 
of the new under-keeper Robert North. 

He was not on friendly terms with the 
deceased, he allows,but they had never had 
words. 

He knew he was paving his addresses to 
his daughter, but he discouraged those 
addresses and ie thought he had a pertect 
right to do so. 

The girl was notof age yet, an@ he, as her 
father, could compel her obedience. 

He had not seen North’s gun, though it 
must have been lying directly in the path. 
Some of the neighbors had found it and 
had carried it into the inill. 

There was one barrel 
other was not. 

Here the gun is produced, also the bullet 
which was extracted from the wound. 

Anda police officer present. hands in a 


loaded, and 


bullet-mould which was foun@ in North's | 


room that morning. 


There is a breathless pause when the 
coroner tits the deadly bullet into the 
mould. 

The ball fits exactly. 

‘Lhere is a piece broke off the mould, 


where the two halves open, and there isa 
correponding excrescence on the surface of 
the bullet. 

There cannot be a doubt on the subject. 
The shot which killed Robert North was 
fired from his own gun. 

This causes a great diversion among the 
jurors. 

It seems to point to Hereward’s first sug- 


gestion, that the inan had raised his hand 
ayainst his own life 
The Doctor’s evidence would also go to 


prove this. 

But then, how shall they account for the 
concealment of the body—for its having 
been dragged at least five yards from the 
spot where it fell. 

That spot was very detinitely marked by 
the pool of blood. 

The jurors are puzzled. 

Sut the entrance of Anne Grace Tratha- 
way turns their thoughts in another direc- 
hon. 
her a long, slow, searching look. 


She meets the look with one as searching | 


and comprehensive. 

The girl looks like the ghost of*her for- 
mer self. 

Her complexion has changed toa dull 
chalky white, her very lips are colorless, 

Her eyes are swollen with weeping, and 
a murinur of compassion passes round the 
room as she comes forward to be sworn. 

Her evidence is very slight. 

She had not seen Robert North for more 
than three days—her voice trembles very 
much as she mentions his name. 

The last time she had seen him was at the 
stile near the mill, where the path turned 
away from the water's edge. 

She had olten met him, unknown to her 
tather, and they used to partat the stile. 
He dared not coine near the house. She 
had parted with him on bad teriuis, she 
allows; they often quarrelled, for he was of 
avery jealous temper. But they had not 
been worse friends this day thin they had 
often been before. 

He always got over his jeaous tits before 
he caine back. 

She will not say of whoit he had been 
jealous—of everybody who talked to her, 
she believes. 

He had not seemed in low spirits, and he 
had never threatened to do anything to 
hiinself. 

The reason he had stayed away for the 
last three days was because she would not 
proinise to tix a day for the marriage. She 
allows that she had promised to bee one his 
wife. 

On the evening of the day before sie had 
been alone in the house except fur the old 
woman. 

Her tather was in the village. 
spent the day in the village. 

She bad gone out of the house for a breath 
of air about three o’clock—this was corrobo- 
rated by the old woinan—but she had not 
been absent more than an hour at the very 
most. P 

While she was taking off her shawl she 
had heard a shot fired in the plantation, 
but she had not paid any attention to it. 

She supposed it was North, shooting rab- 


He often 


bits, or perhaps, some of the gentlemen 
froin Kingsecourt. 

She never thought of poachers, it being 
SO Carly In the evening 

> 4 i ; é sh ts 


ered her face , 5 
nto tears. 

The coroner allows her to gu lown, and 

the restof the evidence is gone through 


with. 

Old Grant deposes to having lent the 
bullet-mould to his janior, but he—North— 
did not say what he wanted it for. He thinks 





Lord 
Heriot, but had received an answer in the 
course ot a couple of Lours expressing great 


the 


Hereward raises his eyes and gives | 


it must have been to inake bullets to fire at 
a mark. 

The young fellow was always threatening 
to go fora soldier and perhaps he wanted 
to practice betorehand. 

He was nota very good marksman. He 
| was rather awkward in the handling of a 
gun. 

He has heard of guns going off accidently 
and shooting aman, but in this case he 
| thinks the poachers are at the bottom of it. 

He believes that they seized the gun out 
of North's hand and then they shot him 
with it. 

That would account for everything. 
jurors are fain to agree with him. Ne 
had heard North threaten to make 
with himself. 

He was not a pleasant-spoken fellow, but 
he was quiet enough. 

He was very fond of Anne Girace Tratha- 
way, and had told the Grants that-she was 
going to marry him, and that they were 
going out to Alnerica, 

This was since he had spoken of going as 
a soldier, Grant thinks, but he is not quite 
sure, 


The 
one 
away 





He was very jealous of Anne Grace | 
Trathaway always, and had taken a dislike | 
| to more than one lad in the village because | 
she had happened to talk to them now and 
then. 

The girl is a flirt and fond of admiration, 
| but then she is a pretty yirl, and there is an 
| excuse for her. 

She really meant to marry North, the old 
man affirms, and then he is allowed to go 
down, 

Hereward changes his position, and gives 
a sigh of relief. 


| 


The remainder of the evidence is un- 
| interesting. 
Old Mrs. (irant corroborates her hus- 


band’s deposition, and the old woman-ser- 
vant atthe inill that of Anne Girace Tratha- 
way. 

There are no other witnesses called ex- 
cept the Kingsleigh apothecary and Doctor | 
Jones. 

Their evidence is of a medical nature 
only, and the substance of it has already 
been given. 

There is not much hesitation about the 
verdict—it is returned almost immediately 
upon the coroner’s sumuining-up. 

Hereward, as foreman, announces it in a 
clear grave voice. 

It is a verdict of “ Wilful murder against 
some person or persons unknown.” 

The crowd disperse siowly, talking to- 
gether in little groups. 

Hereward and the Doctor return to 
Kingscourt in the dog-cart. which brought 
them to the village. 

“[ wish Lord Heriot could have been 
here,’’ the Doctor says, giving the horse a 
touch with his whip. 

“T wish with all ny heart and soul that 
he could,’’ Hereward answers gravely; and 
then they are silent again until they rrach | 
home. | 








oe 


CHARTER XIL. 


OBERT NORTH’S death casts a gloom 
over the neighborhood for several 
days. 

Cautious] yfas it is broken to the Countess, 
it has the effect of making her ill. 

She is not able to bear any shock of the 
kind. 
If they could have kept the fact of the 
murder from her entireiy, they would have 
done $0; but that was impossible. Itis a | 

nine days’ wonder at Kingscourt. 
No clue is found to the perpetrators of 
| the inurder. 


Detectives have been employed, and | 
every Other means used, but all to no | 
purpose. 


They have not been apprehended, nor | 
does there appear to be much chance of 
their apprehension. 

Lord Heriot does not return to Kings- 
court on the Monday specified. 

He writes that afriend has asked him to 
visit Clyde in his yacht, and that he has 
consented to go. 

He promised to be back as seon as pos 
sible however, and begs Hereward remain 
| at Kingsecourt. 

This Hereward does not care to do; but 
he cannot very well refuse. 

Mr. Cartwright is very often at 
court during these April days. 

He is engaged to be married to Lady 
Gladys Palliser—Hereward has inade this 
discovery, and, strange to say, it has not | 
affected him in any great degree. 

On the second day of his stay in the 
house he had set it down as a very probable 
contingency. 

He never imagined that Lady Gladys 
would remain unmarried all her life, and, 
if she marries, as.well Standish Cartwright 
as any other. 

It has come to this with him—that he 
absolutely refuses to look forward further 
than to the date of the marriage. 

He finds himselfin request at Kingscourt 
during the dull days. 

The Countess is very kind to him, and 
her kindness flatters him inore than the 
kindness of a more good natured-person 
might have done. 


Kings | 


Lady (siadys still tuaintains her ley re- 
serve, 
The temporary thaw ol her tanner to- 
warisJd jal one tiine has ONLY “iver piace 
\r jLadness,. 


are rise 


t 


liereward is banged 


He gives himself none airs tha 
poor Blount had tried t laugh him out of 


that day in the coliege. 
He does not glare into the lire or out of 
the window, nor does he loox sentimental 


or sigh, 
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But his eyes have thesaine look they had 
then—the same, yet with a difference. 

Then the emotion was only on the surface, 
the depths are undisturbed. 

Now the surface is not greatly troubled, 
but the depths are fullof restlessness and 
pain. 

But he tells his sorrow to no one. 


After the first week in April the Countess | 


one to pine for Lord Heriot's return. 
e is the one thing in the whole world for 
which she really cares. 

Her life has been an unhappy one—un- 
happy in its circumstances which have been 
extreme poverty for her rank, unhappy in 
its relations with the Earl, her husband, 
unhappy in chronic ill-health. 

Her eldest son is the one object round 
which her hopes and affections centre. 

But Lord Heriot will not come to her. 
He puts off his return from day to day— 
something always occurs at the last moment 
to prevent his return. 

Hereward begins to think that his own 
stay at Kingscourt can hardly be prolonged 
in these cirenmstances. 

But the Countess will 
sroing. 

She overcomes his objections. by assur- 
ances that the Viscount will return just 
when he is least expected, and very HOOT. 

Herewerd is invited to dine with the 
Countess one evening; it is the twenty- 
ninth of April, and Lord Heriot's birthday. 

She is terribly disappointed at his not 
spending it at home. 

She is determined there shall 
sinall festivity on the occasion. 

So she invites the Doctor and tie German 
lady and Hereward, and they drink Lord 
Heriot's health, ; 

Lady Gladys looks unhappy this evening, 
perhaps because of her brother's. absence 
from home. 

Mr. Cartwright cannot interest her in any 
subject though he tries a great many, He 
and Hereward pave never addressed each 
other either directly or indirectly since 
their meeting at Kingscourt. 

They searcely even bow when they hap- 
pen to meet each other. 

Hereward has always avoided him when- 
ever he possibly could. 

But to-night be could not do this without 
annoying the Countess and [that he would 
not do, 


not hear of his 


be some 


Lady (iladys wears the black velvet dress | 


she generally wears in the evening. 


It is exovedingly becoming to her white | 


and neck, and to her very fair soft 
hair. To-night she wears ivory earrings, 
and an ivory chain and locket round her 
throat. 

Miss Middleton wears her favorite colors, 
white and scarlet. 

This little lady looks rather distraite also, 
but it is not because Lord Heriot is not 
present. 

It is because she is fain to confess herselt 
beaten for onee in her life, and that by a 
poor penniless sizar, without a second coat ! 
She has at lastigiven up all hope of sub- 
duing Hereward’s stubborn heart. | Her 
fascinations had 
long # period as has interposed since she 
first brought them to bearon this errant 
knight. 

There was a good deal of pique conse- 
quent on this discovery, at tirst, but has 
Kince worn away, and she is content to be 
his friend, if more than her friend he will 
not be, 

But the next feeling consequent on the 


arins 


| discovery 18 @too-late remorse for the lover 
| who had succurnbed withoutany conditions 


of surrender, 
The red drawing-room is more brilliantly 
lighted than usual to-night. This is another 


| faney of the Countess’s. 


She has unacknowledged hope that Lord 
Heriot will arrive before the evening is out. 

Miss Middleton asks Hereward. to sing. 
The Countess likes to hear hitn sing, and 
they think it will divert, her thoughts a 
little. Mr. Cartwright hates to see Here 
ward seat hims@f at the piano, and for that 
very reason perhaps Hereward likes to do 
it. And Lady Gladys comes to the ottoman 


| near the piano to listen. 


This enrages Cartwright, and he follows 
her sulkily. But it gives Hereward an 
impetus which astonishes  hitoself, Ile 
sings the Stirrup Cup,” and as he sings 
he raises his eyes to meet those of Lady 
Gladys Palliser. She is looking at hit, and 
Mr. Cartwright is looking at her. Here- 
ward holds her gaze with his till the verse 


| is tinished, and then, striking the last notes 


the 


of the accompaniment, he rises from 
The 


piano and walks away to the window. 


| curtains have not yet been drawn,and with- 


out lies a black and silver  ioonlight 
picture of the lake and distant woods 

Miss Middleton takes possession Of the 
piano when Hereward leaves it, and sings 
through her repertoir. The music prevents 


the Countess frou hearing, and being ex- 


cited by every sound Im the house, Hut 
while she is singing, the door of the draw- 
ing-room opens quitely, and aman in gray 
comes into the roo, 

‘** Blount! the 
ward turns from the window 
lad surprise to meet his friend. 

After Shaking hands with Hereward, he 


cries 


Doctor, and Here- 
with @ very 


turusto the Cotless, 
“J came down from the North this morn 
Me, MC OX ; mid thought I should 
it at A eigh just to wish Heriot 


nave 


‘Th 


“i hoped he would been het 
night, but it 18 Loo late to expect hit n 
Have you had anythingto eat? Then gv 
-down at once to Purcell. There is supper 


waiting in the little dining-rooin, by 4 





never taken eflect after so, | 





happy chance ;" and the Countess siniles 
with her old gracious rinile. 

Blount does not want supper however, 
and, with a laughing apology, for bis morn- 
ing coat, inakes himself quite at home in 
five ininutes, 

He looks very well, and as stout as ever. 
Hereward listens to his way voice, and is 
ees to hear it yay. Blount and Miss 
Middleton have met without any very per- 
ceptible emotion beyond an added color in 
Blount's face. 

She merely turned on her music stool 
and returned his greeting with the careless 
indifference Of a practiced coquette. 

The singed moth isa great acquisition 
to the party. 

Heand Lady Gladys have been friends 
from childhood, and have plenty to say to 
each other. * 

He takes a chair beside her ottoman and 
monopolizes her entirely. Lady Gladys 
turns to hin with an air ot relief, and Mr. 
Cartwright finds that it is late, and goes 
home to Netthlewood in a particularly surly 
bumor. Blount treats him very cooly; but 
when he is gone he takes Lady (:ladys’s 
diamond -decked band in his and stoops bis 
head to whisper some laughing words into 
herear. Then «great shadow falls on her 
bright face, and she does not sinile or look 
happy again that night. 

The next day Hereward does not nee 
inuch of his friend. After breakfast the 
Countess sends for him, and keeps him 
with her all tinorning. And after luncheon 
the girls make him go out with them ona 
round of visits in the pony carriage. Blount 
likes that kindof thing, leaning back lazily 
while Lady Gladys “tools” her pretty grays 
along the shady roads. Perhaps he also 
likes to look at the laughing dark eves 
under the wreath of dog-roses and gauzy 
net opposite. At all events Hereward has 
nocompany that day except his books. 

At about three o'clock In the afternoon 
Hereward grows very weary of this silent 
society and betakes himself to the river. 

Ile often spends hours in the little boat 
on the beach below the mili. 

Sometimes Miss Middleton and Evie 
come down for a row, and, it} Herewara 
does not greatly care for this interruption 
of his reveries, he is at least yallant enough 
to keep his feelings locked in his own 


|} rewast. 


[tO BR CONTINUED.) 


Scientific and Useful. 


BRILLIANT Biuvek.—Mechanics who de 
sire to produce adeep brilliant black upon 
ironéor steel tay try the following receipt. 
Apply with atine bar brush a mixture of 
turpentine and sulphur which had been 
boiled together. 


-_ 


Barice Virws.—An Ingenious mode ot 
getting a correct representation of an actual 
battle, landscape, ete., ina panoramic form, 
has been suygyvested in Varis. The main 


feature of the arrangement is a oo 
’ 


eviinder, with a vertical slit in it, throug 
Which the itnages, ete., enter, and are 
throwtoon a Dhotographic medium properly 
sensitized. 


BvakowrRteR.—A sitnple barometer can 


be tiade by tilling a piekle bottle, within 
three inches of the top, with water. Then 
Hillaclean. Florence oil Mask with water 


and plunyethe neck as tar as it will gointe 


the larger bottle. The water in the flask 
Will rise and fall with the weather, some 
tithes leaving it perlectly empty eight 
hours before «a storms, 

Dish Ask-(GRKMS. — Discoveries in eulti- 


Vating the vertis of disease until the latter 
growths become mild, and then planting 


them in the system: by inoeulstion, are 
abundantly proved. The practical results 
On dnitnals show, for tostanee, that out of 


OM SV acodnated ga exposed tou disease 
called “Charbon, in France, only 518 died, 
Whereas tor the ten preceding years the av 
erage was nearly 9,000, 

 — * 


Farm and tbarden. 


AKT WoRMSs. \eceount given «of 
Spirits caimphor, much reduced with 
water, and applied tothe soil of pot plants 


-_ 


im 


ot 


eonutaining Carthworwis: the earthwortus 
were destroyed, and the plants not in 
jured, 

Wire at.—Itis said that in Po.vand, where 


veutilation and drying are ecntinued 
for some thine, Wheat has been kept sound 
and good for half acentury. [ts age never 
injures it, and such wheat is said) te yield 
handsomer and better four than that whieh 
iInobtained from grain wore recently har 
vested, 

PLOW-SHARKES.—Those who use the old 
fashioned wrought ire plow-shares and 


ti 


points should have the latter not tempered 
loo nach, and as it wears off in plowing on 
the under side, bend it down byw strikimg it 


tines aday. This 
ively with less 


With «a hatutner, severa 
will keep the plow running: n 


than half the ustal trips to the black 
siriitia &. 

ThEb INske 1s \s an evidence of the 
need of applying a soap and carbolie mix 
ture twice in @ Season, oti Stems Of peach 
‘ im ees, apple trees, tountain as 
Japan and other quinces, Tow ’ nt 


+ ~ 
Ls 4118 Ts ‘ ‘ | 


. sf 


ChKS al A@tbeoul tha bute many thein 
found ¢ newly-hatehed 
larve, when the grafts were examined ten 
or tifteen davs later, 


were en out Oy the 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A.Copy of our Beaut/ful Oleo- 
graph,‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The 














wig! (+i)-Palating of which our Premiun 


an exact no antl tba ©, and to-day graces t 
@allisof the 6 vate gallery in America It 
printed the est aud heaviest paper, and 
more than ive ! ires? equare es It nta 
twenty -eere T i * var " sha 
ing produced by the Photo Heogray process, make 
ta veritatic traneeript fr ‘ pict it es 
terif « the hea r a t ting 
the earness of t eoets “. wit 
the neturaloes. ‘ cra 
“ale s ‘ Zz 
with sta ‘ ‘ eX 
aminat es at 
eraphe ol 

Asto THe Pee . “ ’ 
an’ her “ . 1, * t t 
tartieted | “i. it ' est paper ik ' 
Ame a, and for: ‘ aifa ' ry has . 
recogolaet asthe Les » Literary and Pa J 
malin the United states Por the govear 
have secured the te writer. t {rs «a 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Pact i 

A recorlot @laty years | at 
proves its worth and popularity Tie t T ha ‘ 
miseed an tas Its biet te cof thre ghestorder 
the best orfeinal Stortes, Sketehes ant Na at 
day Itis pertecti: tree from the degrading and p 
luting trash which characterizes many other soca 
Wterary anil farmmtls prayer Tt give Miore for the 
money, andol a better class, than any other puteliea 
tion In the world Fach volume contatus, in adei- 


thon to ite well-edited departinent twents-ve frst- 


by the best livtog authors, andupward- 


every 


class Serials, 
of five hundred Short Stories 
plete with use fulinformation and 
Adventures. Sheteties, Da 


Humber is re- 
\tusement, come 


prising Tales, meraphy, Ane 


eedotes, Statisties, Facts, Recipe Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Selemeoe, Art, Philosoplis, Manners, €ustenmis, 
Proverbs, Protlenmins, Bxperinoent I’) reeetials, News, 
Wit and Hau or, ENbst ‘ t uve, Reamiarhkat 
Bivents, New dnvent e ‘ (+ retieonte. ie 
cent Diseoverios, anda plete reyoorteot abl the ta 
est Pashions, aswell as all the novel ' Need 
eork, and fullest ated Prestrost tufortint relat wie 
ell matters of personal and lotie adornin cut. aud de. 
weelic matters To the people everywhere it ow 
prove one of the best, nest tuotructive. reliahwe a 


that has ever eutere 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


moral paper> 





Jcoptes one year and '' Pres w the Bride 
toe each $ 
copies ome year y (* 
4 coples one vear i 
oples oie year - 
oples one vear ‘ | “ 
DP copies one vear : . on if 


of the Paper and Cle cgrar 


Bg Av extra cops 


toa person sending achitof fve or mere 


New subscriptions can cotimence at any time 
ne the vear 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 


tare. 


Tde Promtum cannot be purchased hy itself: it ean 
ealy be of tatned in connection with THe Post. Cnty 
ene premitun: will be sent with each subsertpt 
Where a second pren is desired, another sub- 
scription will bave to he sent 


We trust that those of our sulecriiars ow design 


making up clates will the im the fei as ©aTL) As Possi- 
ble, and make large additions te thear tists, Our 
prices to clu subserite rs are so low that if the matter 
ts property explained, ver few who desire a farst- 
class literary papers esttate to sutecribe at once, 


aed thauk the getter-ap of the club for + 
paper to their nottee Remeniter. the getter-up of » 
club of five of more gets not only the 


iging thie 


Premium Oleo 


graph, “PRESENTING THE Bribe free for hte 
trouble, bot a cops of the paper ale 
How to Kemit. 
Payment for THE Post when semt thy mall should 
« In Money Orders, Bank ( hecks, or Drafts, When 
er ts etatnuatue semd the ? nev in a reg- 
’ ette Every postmaster nt ntryv i« 
rey to register le(ters when requested. Fall- 
e the paper wit! a reasonahlic time af- 
ing ‘ “ af ‘ i* f thie fact and 
Sod > {ca . v roder ww reg 
ichange of Addreas. 
® ° > . a 
fast £ + “ue as e 
~ . 
To ( orresepoadentia. 
in evers ‘ rf ame and address 
f yoo wish an answer if the information destred ts 


interest, «© (hat we ean answer in the 


for reply by mail 


not of general 
peper, send postal ard or 
Address al) letters & 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
(Leck Bos 6 786 Sanmcom &1.. Phila... Pa. 
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THOSE WHO ARE SELFISH. 

The very first thing necessary to make 
any person miserable and unhappy in this 
supremely selfish.  Hlow 
many persons we daily meet, who, if we 


world le Ole lye 


are to judge actions and) expressions 
seem ae bent upon making themselves 
unhappy ' They think all the time of them. 
. orot how they don't care 
they have no teeling tor any 

They never think of 
enjoying the satisfaction of. seeing others 
happy, but would seem rather to contribute 
their full powers toward making others as 
wel] as themselves unhappy. If they see a 
smiling face, it is to them like a cloud pass- 


bs 


selves, about 
anybody else, 


txaiv but themselves 


ing overabrightsun. They envy every 
one whois better off in any respect than 
themselves, think unkindly toward = them, 


and very likely speak lightly of them 


Such persons are constantly afraid sons 


one will encroach Upon their rights, and 
having trained their minds to regard every 
badly with suspicion, they are ready to 


snap and snarl without cause, or at leust 
inake use of very unkind expressions. 
They will contend for everything and any 
ng that they think iiss redound to their 
interests, though pot worth a pin, much 
less to spend breath in contending for. 
some persons are undoubtedivy naturally 
sensitive, but the greater number make 
hemselves so. Such persons are to be 
wned tor allowing their feelings to contre) 
t Ctions 


\nother class of who seem to be 


pers ys 


si Ways {rs Ing toyuake themselves unhappy 


is the suspicious person—such as are al 
Waves suspecting everybody around them 
is guilty of some mean act, or learing they 
Will be slighted. and are constantly wateh 
ing for something to indicate that others 
lislike them—it is a pity that such persons 


that 

they 

less selfish in their feelings 
The 


seem tooexert then 


made to realize not 


lesrn to be 


eannot be they are 


worthy of liate unless 


world is full of people who 
powers to make them. 
This lite of 
While 
se 


daily 


selves and others unhappy. 
Wwe 
the 
powers God las given us to nike ourselves 


ours is Colparatively short, and 


remain here, why should we not 


and others hapypes view 


best 


always having in 


thie Interests of our. fellow-creatures 
and our happiness bere and in the world to 
How auch better it would be. and 
ditheulties of this 


ull bad this ob 


ome 
wid 
Shtened, tf 


how matieh tt 

lite 

ject lb View 
We should 


eourte nie ~ and 


be Cures 
would be di 


by lhe 


all the little 
life, to render 
Wi should 


neighbor js 


Lithia Use of 
Hinenities of 
and others 


collie lve ~ 


happy 
Not eXpress the belief that) our 
chance to 
fact—-al- 
that ‘‘u 


Innocent till 


a Villain, and is watching for a 
till we know it to be rt 


Wavs remembering the 


Wrong Us 
law adaye 


prcrsen should be Consice red 


proved guilty 

It takes the greater portion of a lifetime 
to build up oa character—it may be de- 
stroved by the unthinking in a single hour. 
Deal justly, honestly, and fairly by all 
mankind, and we will have our reward, 


both here and hereatter. ®& 
— << 

SANCTUM CHAT. 

A NOVEI 


plan for disp 


‘ ; 
signals Is snggested it 


‘Ming weather 
Ir Is proposed 

of the bag 
trains, 
informed of the 
can forete for twenty- 
four hours. Better advise them to subscribe 
for a good daily paper 


to put large signs on the sides 


Cars of the 


so tha 


pare: IMOMUNE passenger 
t the farmers, when 
1] the 


code, Weather 


As many as 1,153 packages of tea were 
seized last vear at the Custom 
unfit for consumption. Of 


Hi mse. as 


these AQ we re 


‘faced’ green teas, Si comp wed chiefly 
of leaves other than tea leaves, mad up to 
to imitate the green tea known as imperia] 


While the rest consisted of 


decay Ing cognou 


and fannings All the teas destroved. as 


a « +} . , ‘ 
well as the packages tur #1 back as not ab 


« } v unfit fi , we +} gh I ‘ ° 
‘ gh for . we C} S 
1 ta “ ’ f ~ } 
‘ ¢ . 
4 i , 
4s ‘ " 
¢ ’ reak 
? a Us ~ 418 


InN the too-constantly recurring deaths by 
burning buildings 
‘“cremating’’ used—reportorial 
but it should be well understood by intelli 


we begin to see the wor 


en 


fy thes gi get ae OS. wae ee fs 
E mapa - - 
Rae? At oa 


EVENING ‘POST. 








—————— 





ent, donates persons, that 
proved turnace now used as crematories, 
there,is no contact of flesh with fires. The 
heat is 2,10) or more. At this 
temperature the body simply withers away 
to a pure The gases generated 
are burned in a separate chamber, adapted 
to the purpose; and there is absolutely no 
oder or other unpleasant phenome 
na to offend however acute. 
The furnaces cannot be erected in this 
country for less than trom 3,000 to $5,000. 


in the im- 


deyrees 


white ash 


“Hoke, 
sensibilities, 


THe rat, says Professor Huxley, has no 
place in a well-built: stone house. The 
mouse is harmless, but the presence of 


connection with the rat’s 
Hence, when he knew that 
there were rats in the basement of his 
house, he had the Moor of the room taken 
up, and found an opening into the sewer 
where the builder had neglected to close up 
the Opening to aside drain, designed, but 
ibandoned  betor: During all the 
Vears that the house lad been occupied, this 


rats 
place, 


hitatis a 


nu sewer 


sit 


ope ning had been in unsuspected existence, 
and had given open passage to the emana- 
tions from the sewer 
carden attached to 
i private house in Germany, where in sum- 
mer half For a 
man takes his meals out-of-doors whenever 
hecan. He is fond of the open. air, and 
seemns indifferent to the insects which annoy 
the 
like cating under the 
will find at the public garden hundreds of 
wealthy families who have left: their own 
elegantly-appointed dining-room to dine in 


THERE is generally a 


the meals are eaten. (rer- 


Americans, who don’t 


The foreigner 


more fastidious 


trees. 


theaopen air and listen to music, Tt tires 
one so toalways eat at home,” they would 
sav,or “The best cook bores one if you 


must eat after him all the time, But few 
American servants would put up with the 
ways of those German mistresses. 
Giass CLOTH is being made in Germany. 
An artist and glass-spinner of Vienna has 
offering car 
etc., 


established a glass) business, 
cults, collars, 

He not only spins, but also weaves 
wlass betore the of the The 
otherwise brijtle wlass he changes into pli 
able threads, whi thei ‘for making 
good, warnrelothing by introducing certain 


pets, vests, made of 
ulass 
eves people. 


lises 


ingreaients, whjchare his secret, and there- | 


by changing the entire nature of the glass. 
Heomakes white ently glass mutts; also la- 
dies’ bats of glass, with glass feathers, which 
are lighter than real feathers. Wool made 
it is said, cannot be distinguished 
from the genuine article. Glass is a non- 
conductor, and the time may not far 
distant when it will cause «a revolution” in 
dress materials 


of ulass 


be 


AS Tudian rajah is said to have a musical 
bed —inade of rosewood covered with plates 
of silver, embossed or engraved. The style 
of ornament is rather Indian, but the 
ete., ure fashioned of 
the European growths. The mattrass is in 
blue damask, richly embroidered. The mu- 
sic begins to play when the recumbent po- 
sition is taken. Therajah did not select the 
airs, but the maker chose from the reper- 
toire of Gounod The spring which sets 
music in motion acts likewise on four 
ficures—theseare painted to the life. with 
wigs blonde, black, red, and = chestnut. 
They wave overthe rajah’s recumbent form 


Vases, 


ears of corn, Vines, 


the 


fans of feathers of the white peacock, or 
the tails of the sacred yak. One figure re- 
— Greek, one a Spaniard, one an 


Italian, and one a Parisienne 


A SAN FRANCISCO millionaire, hoping to 
encourage promising in ways of 
thrift, promised to give him 2 per cent a 
month interest on any money that he might 
save out of his spending allowance and de- 
The young 
lars a week for 


his son 


posit in 


i 
man Was getting twenty do] 


the paternal treasury 


spend ng mone \ and prew ce] to show his 
sp pre thon of his father’s atfectionate of 
Heleganto make deposits without 
practice up with re 
r . The i ger a 

S exces 
. wan . 
i sing that he ha 
. some money previously Besides 


received m MEV freque otly trom his 
thee So the fond parent rej: iced at the 
Saving lis sp sition that his son Was display. 


This continued until the boy's depos 


its assumed such dimensions ag to demand 
an explanation. It then turned out that 
most of the money he had been depositing 
had been borrowed. Inasmuch as he Was 
drawing interest on his deposits at 20 per 
cent. a month, and was paying only 10 per 
cent. per annum for them, he found the 
business decidedly attractive and profitable 


SOMEHOW there seems to be a great dea) 
of attention directed just now to the sub 
ject of preserving bodies after death. Thi: 
fit or craze seems to be periodic. Of course, 
at times it is desirable to keep remains for 
iong time. Natural scientists would have 
very poorly-supplied museums if care was 
not taken to keep specimens from decay. 
But as to this business of embalming of the 
abodes for which the late human tenants 
cease to haveany further use, one cannot 
find a more instructive lesson than in the 
modern treatment of the mummies of the 
ancient Egyptians. But it may be well w 
note though, if only as a piece of news, that 
if organic substances are first steeped in an 
solution of nitrate of silver, 
exposed to the action of hydro- 


alcoholic 
wiped dry, 


gen, sulphide or phosphide, and then im- 
mersed in the ordinary galvano-plastic 
bath, they will keep for an_ indefinite 
length of time 


One of the expressive slang names of the 
day is that given to certain persons of no 
particular use in the world, and of no par 
ticularharm. The ‘‘dude”’ is not of mod 
ern origin, however. The name, doubtless, 
comes from the French, with whom = ‘he 
“dodo” has long been a well-known variety 
of fop. “The dodo was not only efleminate 
in person and deficient in brain, but he was 
regarded harmless in other respects 
Women of fashion admitted him to their 


as 


boudoirs during the finishing touches of 
their toilets with entire certainty that no 
scandal would arise therefrom. In_ like 
manner the dude is a sort of tame cat—not 
exactly a woman, but considerably less 
than « man. Unfortunately, the dude 
doesn't recognize his own portrait. The 


greatest stretch of his intellect enables him 
sometimes to see the resemblance of his us 
sociates to the creature Whom men call a 
dude, but never fora moment does he dis 
cover his own identity. 


IF you want to realize how much of your 
respectability rests in your hat, lose it over 
the bridge on a windy day and walk without 
one. All the restof your clothes will not 
save you from personalities of the juvenile 
public, nor the unconcealed ridicule of the 
more adult. It is§no use to stop and remind 
the street boys that Julius Cwsar never wore 
anything on his head. If you put your 
umbrella up you only make matters worse. 
The man who has lost his hat is the general 
joke ofthe moment. Mobs, therefore, hate 
hats. For mobs hate respectability and all 
the signsof it, In public speaking they 
are a very important feature. They are the 
orators Weakest point. It isa flerce light 
that beats on a candidate’s hat. There is a 
loadstone in it that attracts old eggs and 
rotten vranges. Even dead cats have been 
known to display the most unusual ferocity 
at the sight of one. Some great orators. 
understanding this fact, speak without 
their hats. 


THE other day, in England, a clergyman 
refused to allow a laborer’s child to attend 
his Sunday-school because there was a tril] 
at the bottom of her frock. Not long ago. 
in a western parish, there was a_ little 
girl with long golden curls among the scho! 
ars atthe National School. One day the 
child was noticed by the lady of the manor. 
an imperious aristocrat, who has long rule’ 
the parish of the district with a rod of ire: 
Next morning the parents of the child wer 
informed that unless the curls were cut ©! 
she could no longer be permitted to atten: 
the school. The mother would not comp! 
with tbe order, and sent the child as usua 
but a few hours later ‘‘her ladyship’’ visited 
the 


school, and ordered that the mistre=* 
should there and then cut off the offendir 
ris, w was done and the child 
ing cropped and shor 
though she had just come out of pris 


Uf course the parents might have sued‘ ‘her 


ladyship,’’ but then they would have been 
speedily hunted out of the place. There is 
still an enormous amount of tyranny in 
rural districts 
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RUTH. 





She stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the goulten light of morn, 
Like the -weetlieart on the sun, 

Who many a gluing kiss had won. 


On her cheek an autumn flush, 
Deeply ripene | —such a blash 

In the midst ot brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn, 


Round her eves her tresses fell ; 
Which were blackest none could tell, 
But long lashes velled a light 

That had else been far tuo bright. 


And her hat, with slvady brit, 
Made her tress. to ehead dim ¢ 
Thus she steot, ainid the stooks, 
Prai-tng teod with sweetest looks, 


Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean 

Where I] reap thou should’st but glean ; 

Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and ny home. 
Pe aa 


Love’s Young Dream. 


BY F. L. WELLS. 





SHALL never marry. And don’t laugh 
so ineredulously, Lottie dear. One need 
not be a confirined old maid iu years, 
nor ugly, nor decrepit, to have a buried 
romance Whose ghost would rise to forbid 
vows of loyality at any other shrine.” 

And heaving a deep sigh, Nettie Clare 
sadly shook her head, while the dark blue 
eyes grew darker with the intensity of the 
teeling which bad prompted her words, 

It was sinall wonder that her friend 
should have greeted thei with a merrv 
laugh of incredulity, for Nettie was passing 
fair to look upon, with a complexion pure 
and colorless as marble, eves o! Irish blue, 
and jet black hair. 

No wrinkles imarred the Jow brow to 
inark the twenty short years which had 
passed over her young head, 

No lines had iinpressed themselves about 
the sweet sympathetic mouth to betray this 
secret SOrrow. 

As vet the ghastly skeleton had left no 
outward trace upon either face or form. 

Nevertheless, Lottie Arimstrong knew 
and loved her too well not to know these 
words just uttered were no jest, but very 
sorry earnest. 

“What are you talking about, Nettie?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you area 


victiin to unrequited love—you, whose life | 
has been one long exponent of Cvesar’s 


motto ? 

‘* Nonsense, ma chere ! 

“If, through those mischief-making eyes 
of yours, you can by aglance of inditference 
work such havoc, what would it be if they 
softened with real feeling ? 

“Unless, perchance, the man is blind,and 
compassion for his infirinity has won your 
heart ; but, how, then, about the musical 
voice whose praises I have heard sung by a 
dozen impassioned swains ?"’ 

“No jest, Lottie. 

“The man is neither blind nor deaf to 
others ; both to ine, for he has never seen 
nor spoken to me since I was five years 
old.”’ 

“Never seen nor spoken to you !"’ echoed 
her friend. 

“And you have loved him since your 
babyvhood! 

“Nettie, have you gone mad ?” 

‘No, dear, I am very sane. Listen, and 
I will tell you all about it. 

“Our friendstiup is too close and warm to 
withhold frou it my contidence, and inas- 
much as it is all I shall have through the 
long empty years of the future, it is due to 
us both that you should understand all this 
secret romance of my life. 

“For it is a romance, Lottie, although 
very sad and real to ine. 


“You have heard me speak of iny aunt | 


Margaret, who was married to iy mother’s 
brother. 

“When she married hitn she was. widow 
with one son. ‘Cousin Henry,’ IT was 
taught to call bim, though, as vou see, he 
was in reality no relation. 

“The suinmer that I was five vears old I 
was spending aimonth with my aunt, and 
cousin Harry was home on his vaeation from 
college. 

‘“‘He was then eighteen, and 
at once a pet and plaything. 

“Soon after that, it seeins 


made of ine 


soine slight 


| 


l when 


| 


fainily difficulty arose, and I wever went | 


there again. 

“But cousin Harry always wrote to me, 
When he ‘eft college he joined tue army 
and went out to India. 

“There he distirpguished himself and was 
promoted. 

“Two or three times he hus sent me 
photographs, taken at different places. 

*“ You have thought me very kind to 
Harry Reed. 

“He knew cousin Harry, and it is of him 
we have talked. 

‘*He has told me how brave and handsome 
he was, how he exercised over men and 
woinen alike acharm which could not be 
resisted. 

‘Well, in one letter he discussed this 
nonsensical quarre!, and deterimined he at 
least would not be a party two it. 

‘‘But, two years ago, my uncle | 
lied. ; 


> 
<<; 


He had always led Harry - 5 
tDat he was to be ‘ r 
‘‘Instead he left Is wretched money a 


to me. 

“This was bad, but he made it worse by 
insinuating that the money might yet be 
Harry’s if he could win me for his wife. 


All was arranged just then that I was to | 


pay his mother a visit, and he was coming 





cousin who had been his boyhood's pet. 

“Instewl, he wrote his mother a letter she 
sent tote without one softening word, but 
with the bitter reproach that I had schemed 
to gain my uncle's wealth, and rob her boy 
of his own ; but Harry's letter was no less 
bitter, though more just. 

“*T aim glad Nettie has the money,’ he 
said, ‘for [ am a ian, and can make my 
own way in the world; but certainly I will 
build it upon ne woman's wealth. — 

“°My littie cousin was very dear to me 
aSa sister, Hot wa wife; but I swear that I 
Will never see or speak toher again until 
she or I be married, 

** 7 will nevergput myself in the position 
of seeking a woman's love tor the sake ot 
ber imoney. 

*“**It would have been better if my uncle 
had never led me to believe myself his 
heir; but except for this, and the almost 
insulting alternative he leaves open to me, 
I do not blauie him.’ 

“'Phis was all, Lottie—this and his 
inother’s reprouches ; but I was a child no 

- ¢ 
| “I was a woman, and I knew that al- 
| Ways in my childishand my woman's heart 
there had been one shrine, one hero. 

“He loved me, he said, asa little sister. 
I—Heaven help me—loved him with the 
one passion of my life. This was two years 





| go. 
| “I knew him too well to try and change 
| his purpose, 


“ 


t have sometimes thought that perhaps 
—perhups if he had seen ie, if we had 
been thrown together, all inigut) have been 
difleremt. 

“But you know now, Lottie, why I shall 
never inarry.”’ 

o * a — o 

| “A chance tor you Nettie!’ cried Miss 

Armstrong, a week after the conversation 
just recorded had taken place. 

And as she spoke she waved a paper over 
her head. 

“What do you inean?" said Nettie. 
| “A chance for you to tneet this invineible 
cousin, and he is none the wiser.”’ explained 
her friend. 

“Listen to this— 
Wy 4are-4 companion and maid to au invalid 


lady in Kent, Some one williry and refined, 
Address M. E., Thorburn Hous, 


‘MM. B.Y" 


* 


tvent. 


Those are your aunt's intiais, 





and surely I heard your aunt mention 
Thorburn Jlouse, 
, “Now | think you will fill all these 


| qualifications, and really, iny 

young lady of your income 

would be a decided object.”’ 
But Nettie did not echo the laugh which 


dear, to a 
the salary 


home froin India on leave, to see the little 


' ‘ 
} (a 


self 





finished this speech, 

“It isaunt Margaret !"’ she said slowly ; 
“and, though you are jesting, Lottie, I 
think I will make the jest very earnest. 
Cousin Harry is in,India still; but, Eshould | 
like to go to the dear old) place once more, 
even inthe position of menial. 

“Aunt Margaret would never recognize 
me, but I would try so hard to make her 
love me; and it I succeeded, 1 might one 
day confess to her how I became her 
mid.” 

“But ladics do not 
pendents, dear.”’ 

“Ah, blood will tell, and aunt Margaret 
shall love me,” 

And so it happened that a fortnight later, 
in pursuance of this resolve, Nettie Clare's 
eyes were once more gladdened by the 
sight of the dear old place she had expected | 
to see never again. 

The weleotne she received was kind, but 
it was the welcoine of the grand lady to the 
young woman paid to do her service,though 
she saw the alunost imperceptible start given 
by the mistress of the house, when her 
eyes rested onthe slight graceful figure, 
whose air of elegance and breeding could 
not be disguised by the sitnple black dress 
she had assuimed in which to masquerade 
her role, 

“Tlow came you to take such a position, 
child? asked Mrs. Ellison, one morning, 
Nettie bad fulfilled her duties for 
more than a month. 

She had asked wer that day to read to 
her. 

But as she listened to the sweet voice, | 
she had heard none of tue meaning of the 
words, but had been instead intently study- 
ing the exquisite face which bent over the 
book. 

‘How little I thought when I inserted 
inv advertisement, | suould be so favored,”’ 
continued Mrs. Isilison. 

“You are very kind, tnadame, to be 
pleased with ine,” Nettie auswered ; ‘*but 
you mnust not ask ine of iny past life. I 
shall be glad it by taithful duty I can 
brighten yours ever so little.”’ 

There was real feeling in her voice,which 
vouched the listener's heart. 

Proud lady as she was, in presence of this 
girl she almost forgot the sucial gulf be- 


love their paid de- 











| tween them. 


Sbe was ill and suffering, too, and she 
learned to long for the cool white hand 
which bathed her brow 89 untirirgly, and 
for the sound of the quiet step which told 
ber beritnaid was near her. 

Oue morning 4 letter was handed her,and 
Nettie saw her eves plisten, and tears of joy 
dropan the page. 

“My boy is coming home,”’ 


she said. ‘He 


was Ww follow his letter alinost linimediately, 
I “wl ZO ) r A Si) 
800D. 
But when she returned, she was still 


| white and yrave. 
‘I must leave you, 


| guld sadly. 


Mrs, Ellison,” she 


| nother’s daughter,’ 
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“I am not well, I tied, and must send 
some one to you to fill ny place." 

“Leave ine?" cried the invalid. “Nettie, 
dear child, you must not think of such a 
thing. 

“If you are ill, you shall be nursed as 
though you were ny own daughter, but I 
inust know you are near ine, 

“Child, what inakes you so near and dear 
to ine?" 

But Nettie’s only answer was a burst of 
, lears. 

And so when the young maser came to 
, his home, she still held there the position 

of his mother’s maid, 

“She isa lady, Harry,” said his mother. 
“Lam sureof her birth and breedity as of 
ny own, but [T can get her to disclose 
nothin 

To allof which the young man listened 
indifferently, though he, too, lad started at 
the sightot the giri’s rare beauty, and 
found himself listening delightedly w the 
tones of the low sweet voice, 

“T must go,’’ Nettie said to herself, when 
| this had gone on tor several dave. “ Tam 
only making iny own Misery the greater, 
and signing the death-Warrant to my own 
— 

Sut resolutions are not always inade to be 
kept, and the next morning all else was 
forgotten at Thorburn HA&ise but the sud- 
den illness of it# young master, 

Captain Harry had been stricken down 
with a low fever, who could nurse hitn, 
thought his mother, but her faithtul maid ? 

His life was spared, 





The tight was fierce but short; and then 
followed the long tedious days of con- 
valescence, or days which began as long 
}and tedious, but soon grew all too short. 
tain Harry was a proud tan, and it 
was “— ere he could acknowledye to hiin- 
that this poor, nameless girl, his 
inother’s paid dependant, he had given his 
heart; once acknowledyinyg it, he was too 
honest and too manly to take refuge in 
any but an open and an honorable course, 
‘*Asitny mother said,’ he told himself, 


| “she isa lady. 


“Every actevery gesture, betrays it; and 


| better tar that IT should tarry where my 


heart has led than stoop to win «a woman 
for ber gold. 

“When Nettie is mine we willinvite the 
other Nettie to Thorburn again. Will she 
come IT wonder ? 

“Ilias she, too, had love's youny dream, 
ere this ?” 

That very evening, Nettie listened to the 
flew frank words in which Captain Harry 
told his love,-='istened with flushed cheek 
and downbent hi ‘ad. 

But when he would have drawn her to 
his heart she resisted the loving effort, and 
held herself erect. 

“What is the love you would 
your mother’s traid 2"? she asked. 

“The samethat T hope to otter iy dear 
he replred, “if, iy 
darling, you will be that daughter and my 
Wile.” 

“And what does she say 7 Ask her !"' she 
persisted, 

“She echoes her son's 
voice in the open doorway. 

One swift glance Nettie gave towards her; 
then, going to meet ber, drew her into an 
easy-chair and knelt down on her knces at 
her feet. 

‘Listen first tomy confession,’ she said, 
brokenly, ‘and then tell ie whether I 
must go or stay.” 

And then, in a quick low voice, she told 


offer to 


prayer,” said a 


| the story through. 


“Now, she said, when she had finished, 
“vou know all. Must I go, or may Dstay ?” 

Low and sweet fell the answer trout her 
annts lips— 

“Stay, my darling, as uy daughter ! 

And then ait merged in words lower and 
sweeter still, as her lover lifted der to the 
shelter of his heart, and murtinred— 

“Stay, ny darling, asiny wife!’ 


—_> : 


Friend or Foe. 





BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


F she werea daughter of tnine [ would 
disown her! Jt J thought a daughter of 
mine would so Inuch as toucha Prous 


sian’Ss hand, I would swear she tid been 
| changed in her cradle, 

“Wat a little while till we teach their 
arrogrant pretension bow France rescnts it, 
land then such wo:mnen with lament the 


treachery they dare call tove. 
So spoke Pierre Duval in bot breath, just 


| betore the siegeoft Paris had begun—treath 


kindled by the news brought hit ty tie 
fair yirl Shrinking belore his anzer—the 
news that one of her schoolmates and tie 
child ofan old neighber had absolutely been 
married the day previous lo a young Prus- 
sian officer, bearing active arins ayalnst tlie 
country of is newly-made wife ; in tact, 
had left ber side twenty-four hours after 
the completion of the ceremony to rejoin 
his regiment. 

All through the day Pierre kept mutter- 
ing to hitniself. 


At nightfall oe called his little Marie to 
hii. 

“Women are strange beings,” tie beyan 
as it to relieve his wind of a ui whieh 
was Weighing upon it, ind’ perhaps | 

7 
But Marie, girl, if your 1 
marches after the fileand drut with 


whi “ 


rest, and nv young legs of them 


warch more williugly, | want you to inake 


|! me a slemn promise, nay more, to kueel 


—— 


beside me and make ine a solemn oath. 
Kneel, iny girl, kneel.” 
Pale and terrified, the young girl did as 


she was bid. 

“You frighten me, pa,'’ she sald. 

“Tt's naught to frighten you,” he replied 
“but it's one tuing to march out to the fleld 
and another to march back, 

“They may leave me cold and stiff behind 
thein on their return—the gallant sons otf 
France 

“IT will rest easier in my grave if I know 
my child never will dishonor ber race. 
Now raise your band, Maric, and swear that 
ae will never tarry atnan who cannot 
yoast of French blood in his veins!’ 

Solemnly the girl swore. 

The old inan suuiled triumphantly as be 
bent and kissed tue long flaxen braids 
wound about the little head, 

“I'm ready now,"’ he said. 

Within «a week the siege of Paris had 
begun. 

‘ithin a month Pierre Duval's child was 
orphaned, 

A Prussian bullet had stifled for ever the 
heart so loyal to France. 

Fora time Macie was stunned. 

No one found opportunity to sympathize 
with her grief, tor around and ab cut ber 
everylxaly was nursing some iuisery of 
their own. 

very 
thourtiliy. 

K.very heart carried its own burden, 

But sorrier days were in store for Paris— 
days when the Prussians imarched un- 
troubled through its streets and spoke their 
hated language in loud trincophal aceents, 

Ona party of these Marie stumbled 
evening as she hurried home. 

They were the common soldiers, and ber 


—- 





house bore some budge of 


ene 


pretty face, from which ste lad thrown 
back her heavy veil of crape, attracted 
them. 


Instantly two of 
addressing 
own lonpue, 

She hastily drew down her veil, but one 


thein approached her, 
her in insulting praise in ber 


bolder than the rest raised his hand to 
ayain uplift it. 
Searcely had he done so than it was 


struck down by asharp quick blow from 
behind. 

Marie turned, expecting to see the 
Frenchinan who had delivered her; but 
lola youny offieer in ftull Prossian aniforin 
stood belore her, respectiully touching lis 
hat. 


A few swilt words of command to the 
ten Sent thems abasted asav. 
Then, with an aecent aisost as pure as 


t 








her own, le beyuwed th sue Would atlow 
hit to eseort lier to bes bbe. 

“Such outrages in thie of war are dith 
cult always to prevent,” be said, “but you 
risk much by appearing Unattended in tie 
street. 

“Always your father—your brother—— 

“Ah, she interrupted, “do you leave us 
our fathers and our brothers?" 

“Not TP have been to the hospital, cart 
for the poor men who tay be spared to 
their daughters and there sist 

“As forine you have already taken trove 
me my all.’ 


m™. 


And she moved quickly away ail the 
conversation Were a@ananad, teat the y rata 
oflleer We | t preaeres bostde ber. 

“Pardo tae, he said, ‘lout you are oo 


young ane loo pretty lo pass tirough Paris 
Uitnolested, 

“You bate me as your foe, but you mast 
let done petasared yeotn tear Yeonns 
Clacotageha Weotn bisates panes Chace tae 

“There ts replted. hy 
every day te Ue hospital, aud every day at 
hour, or Very ditthe carhier, L tiasaet 
return. 

\ 
\ 


fotbie, Vente 
re. 
shaw 


no need, > 


this 


Jigetit 


and then 
beueadi  Tinece, 


shaebeorw it swept over 


Tlie nbiigs 


will 


rie cd see Dpersat 
Very might 


tine staat here thatif yeu 


{ will be your 


as poset ‘ 
temetotl, 

“P would rather die than 
ness from: your bands, or 
your blood! i hotly. 


Whioe my dear 


itoe ry 


weept a kind- 
those of any of 


slate seal 


* You, are old) fathers 


titirderer, 
Vndasshe spoke the last word she paused 


before a peate, Whieh the eomecrery liastily 
peted for hei medinittanee, and white 
Itistantiv swt lo teestaltiel tier, 

Wien all alone ain her own roour Marie 
prrtosserct, 

Siovularly eno i she could reeall every 
lecsattares cot Ubeet Veotatiye cot s fnce—a lace 
Whiel seemed to her to reasiae some dreams 

, ot inanty beauty 5 the een ft his wore 
lingered in her e¢ar—a voice low and rich 
ind oso musical—titisical even when he had 
sternlv addressed the Soldiers in his own 


tlie 


iittaral Gore. 
bier heart was beating bigh with fear and 


exeitemment and imdiguant anger, but with 


It Was tiingyied a stranye lLurtiiof joy. 

Tt wits bee ise | prove d tuyv late,"’ shin 
sald to herselt. 

“Yet he was kind to me. 

“But for liui—" 

She would not continue ber thought to 


end. 
Kesolutels 


All the next day sh@ was busy among the 


She putitiroa her. 


4 ded 
~ her lather’s death she had gone into 
6 sis. 
~ vy with folded hands in the midst 
dievruil her with her 
tai 1 i, she had 
init ivOKIONg DOhind her a5 5 irned the 
coruer of a street, she saw ving her, 
| ber protector of the night belore. 
Until the gate again closed behind heg, 













































































































































































he let but little distance Intervene bet ween 
them. 

Every night after this it was the sare. 

Farlier or later asshe night chance ty be, 
he was near ber, nor lef{ her till sate with 
in her own home. 

One night he approached her. 

“There will be fighting t#morrow,” he 
maid. “1 cannot be heretoaid you. You 
must not go out alone. Promise me that 
you will not.” 

For amoment she was almost tempted 
into forgetfulness that he wasa Pruassicn. 
For a moment she was almost tempted 
anawer—"T promise! 

Then she recovered herself, and turne! 
froin hitn. 

“Pass my word to you!’ she said; ‘t 
vou, iny enemy, the enemy whom T hate! 

“And you, inv enemy, are the wotnan I 
love!" he repled. 

“Why should [ love a woman to whom 
| have spoken searce twenty words tn tis 
lite, and who has answered me with se 
and contempt always ? 

* | know not. 

“Some strange treak of fate, pertiages, tut 
witis, DTinay go out to meet my death t 
morrow. 

“If I should, doubtless vou will newer 


know that thus France bias avenged bers 
but I should like to feel vou sormetinies 
give me one kindly thought, even as 
last thought Livotwoor fvitiys Will beet cof 
me woman Who wave tie tes f 
heart I offered her. 

“But for Heaven's sake promise mi 


will not go omleene ter-tnn 
atreet. 

“Do mot let rus 
that you are in per 

They had reached the wate ere this 

Her hand was on the 

She opened her 
ingly utter lis deserved rebuke, 
stead, the two striple words, ‘Th prorits 
alone emanated fromr thems ina low anid 
thrilling whisper. 

Before she could divine 1, 
bad caughtin his the little gloved tingers 
and raised therm to his lips. 

The next moment the gate swung to} 
tween them, and Marie, ving to ter 


have the added t 


bipes, Thiet 


his 


room, bad Mung lerselfin a turstot ft 
sobbing on the bed. 

He was a Prussian ands she—hated 
hit. 

Three days after she paused beside two 
4UTgZeons lh emrnest Comversal " 

“There's but one wav to save lilt, said 
ne. 

“H's an ugly wound, but he’s sinking 


from joss of blood. 
“If we could vet some one tosubiiit to 

transfusion TP think be would reeover, 
“Tinpossible, answered the 


And Marie passed on inte the room where 
lav the sufferer. 

She paused boessiedes thre Got, 

He was Iving White and tnsenai Hpow 
the pillow, bait all ehiatized as] iS Si, 


reoountzed! litoa, and ted) wath WoeTy 
sidde titi. 

To ber he woes matuelbess, fut oh wis tl 
Prussian who basatered carne 
Who she loved! 

Ah, tn that taomrent sti 
and them she remediteerced 
words 

They were about separating whenmashe r 
turned to them 

“You said transtusion wou 
she said, 

“Tam strong and ani ready. 

And rolling back ber sleeve she dis sed 
her bare whit 
blue veins. 

A little while thre 
Dut it Was a new expert 
in the end she had her way. 


she 


Arion, Witte dts chilies ti 


pPuvsiebltius ‘ tir’ | 


pieotat i tye 


She did not even Shudder as thee . 
lancet: penetrated her wei, and th 
Thess which erept Over hier Ltae 
faintness —as the blood pooared 
Veins lito lis was eostass for tl ear 


Der dt tridgelat tapecars checathy, te dani it wae 


her lite for 


his. 


She swooned before th Operation vw 
completed, aid davs trad prassed ob res 
could raliv even to Kriow be sacrifice tiad 
not been in vail haves whem Paris tia 
been racked bby a butterer toe than the tated 
Prussian. 

But the terriiie davs were over we 
Marie wae allowed to onmee tore assaiue 


her role as nurse. 
Ernest Hauptinan was st 
her care. 


Hlain need ofall 


When she stood ones asain teside tic be 
looked at her with wid predates us 
eyes, into whiel. as he re eriized tier, 
there came a look of retPatele: tna 
ness, 

“My love!" bie titirtastuuresd, and t 
fell asleep with her hand Claspesd tight 
his. 

Through long weeks she nursed 
weeks which taught her thatall ber tu 
must be wretcheduess, sites her praiiis 
to her dead father fora tliat ws 
share it. 

Hlow dared she tell him of t it ‘ 
spoke the words wi unsealed 
lence ? 

But one evening as t ysit toy 
the twil st w . ‘ ~ 
tT) Ww im 
ents 

\ 
at 

,) 
ne nh acl 

Mf ; 
borne its f 

“Your husthn st Th oat PF re ‘bh Dilwowd 
In bis Veins, fours 7 

“Have I then n t i tnine ? 

“Did you not iningie yours ining 
the very blooa of Pierre Duval him 
self! 


THE SATURDAY 


‘Ah, Marie, Keep vour vow to your dead 
father, and keeping it give yourself to 

' 
tie 

In« apture Moor Poraval listened t 

{= i is r rs homely 
elas it neeives about his neel t 
} t hi ivi Wom his catse, and 
t ‘ i pone over tor ever te the 
’ , 
se << 


Lifetime. 
iti vate IER. 


“oY Jt Lis 


Dk —and Mr. Hlarvev drew 
V daughter upon his Knee, and 


me betwen his) hands, dial 
vou lik ie play last might? 

Lovelv, pupa! 

‘And Where Cunaldo @otmes out and 
fropes oom ~ htiees belore Kinato, and 
eV ims 

“tet trade: [us only bhutan, 
Vanahed 

Wihio Was t if tan with vou ? 

Mr. Harvey watched her covertly as he 
‘ : ‘ 

‘ ; COUPE,  praprt, she 
“4 . 

| ionet Knowing Charley 
| 2 : 

(ois hb bodye & Co, | believe,” he 

| 

| kK outed on eX pectations ? 

ju wiv. 

l ~ Doevse dal iy ote ”) silr- 

‘[> { stati trertio ? 

Youn stantiv in fis cotumpany, and 
} t 

[the had any prospects at would) be dif- 

\ il i\ i foodie oectapeollueta nrOW 

bheed sil first Consideration presi 

1 \t tii ve i Hatpepems to Coln 

t! i tiers akes a Very good 

} Ss. puiped. 

‘Hat wou see To have always been on 
fr Wiiv tertns With Charley ever sineoe we 
ised to sit teyether at Selwool, alisost like 
Drother And Ss ° 

‘We never dreated of tmiathkiig love to 

en thier 

Wiiyv, papa. vou're a poose ! 

\ { itigctit I rh pda Vis by the 
‘ ir ; 

| doubt f (harley Is equaliv heart- 
Wihicile her fatherreplied, looking adioir- 
nari noher thushed face, 

‘But Pteel very much relieved bw whit 
Vora biaaver teedad tae , 

os wus voufeel that way, [ hav'n't 
il ' thertis tee Dalduga. 

‘Dhddeed, Lratter adioiire the tellow’s in- 
es. : 4 

Para hed she looked bhhicna quletivo in 
thie 1, “Vou freed have Hee THISUIN GDS 

Pi 

\1 tiin dba Seevhil Tevolishi loo Vootl sootme- 

mt itisonlyv talk 

Lthink Phave even us wood an idea of 


have, and vou 


Thisthe po tas 


\ iwith b biktbgrlilbige chou LSe Vv Ste ran 
t rowotn 

\ faves later, as she and Charley Har- 

eturning from: a miuatinee. the 


tt) odils tisthal reserve of 
t (id tatde a paysionate: deelaration 
‘, rude heard him quietly the ema 
than iy? it imevement asked 
wo lonyit was sinee be taken eave 
\ were u Naps splendidly,” 
mela, “arid , Vou must go and spol it 
It s really t ul! 
iri Pde wton looked at ter inas 
it 
j slit he tye re j 
tt is ft “yw Vou mvii t oS]> 1 
\ ~ ‘ ur {tr ts }> 
Now Voll Wort toe satis 1 with that. 
it i) biave te bee sriaking HUSH Speeches 
‘ Litnee 
bdioow eto i von ¢ iriey? regard- 
ter | iw » her wreat hhocent-looking 
q faut es fils dlp. 
\t St We can Continue good trends %" 


he ventured, mioodilyv, 
Adobo aieditatively, 


v. Pdon't think we ean.’ she 


Wien a person gets in your eonditien 
es little hope for hin. 
“You eould never return tothe Sensible 
1 ¢ arlev T used ’ KeStr Weal 
Ihosides, To don’t) advocat love, vou 
\ ‘ 
\\ I revit will be for somethiuy 
\ H 
\\ e oy l-tive ike your 
‘ = = i t iy Thevtthe 
r What keeps me s 
gy a} 
“ AY 
\ i ‘ 
lesirat 
‘WwW ‘4 lid hope tha v love 
would be « z you ! I suppose 
I was rather sin tertain such an 
idea. 
‘My purpose, however, is unchanged, 


EVENING POST. 


“JT shail bave vou vet; and as you seem 


too medern for old-fashioned love, J will 


ro Huek to nediwval customs and bay 
\ i 
‘] wonder, » continued, looking at her 
eritic about how much you taser 
Wwaotlil sk for ‘ nun? : 
“harley flewith atouech of surprise in 


her veoree, 


He laughed lightly. 

Well, good-bye, Gertie. Shall weshake 
lacaticd=” 

sh iv in her hand silently. 

bau . expectedginy eother allusion 

tio tals ve dor ber, she was. entirely tnis- 
Lianeti. 

She ftood gazing afler him a few mno- 


moents. then, witha little sob,tarned toward 


\ nontus later, Charley Harrington 
WAS one peerty of roughiy-clad miners 
Whogrowing tired of the worn out digyings 
ata nlueee i Yankee Flat, struck off 
nie tie GoeNpucred wilderness of which 
the Imdidis ofthe mountains had hitherto 
held mudisputecl possession. 

bits i powities wiuve lye inthe open 
ai hiad tipearted te tian a& there Viporous 
and barayvoa ipo nee than be fad Known 
uartiuye bite iinement In an office, 

Already bos rove companions beyan to 
Ook Upon titi With respec 

Pheir fewattermmpts to take advantage of 


hiss ipposed ureetitness ti if resulted so dis- 


itrously to them that thay had) eoneladed 
ra thae future totauke sides with rather than 
ayainst jit. 

Elis one object sectied te De te eroculu- 
lute money, and wh his coupanions dis- 
posed of the greater | irtof their dust at the 
bars and eard-tuble, every uwrain of his went 
Lritco pray iri bs ther easily turned 
prop riy. 

Though sas ote Neer known te 
take untair advantewe liaunvot his) deal- 
ltiwS, vel it Wiis inderstood that be ex- 
peeted and would clin ever: farthing due 


allowed senti- 
his) business 


to hii, and that he never 
Inentor pity to Interfere with 
transactions. 

Although he had been among 
fora short time, he was los 
successful mainer, and was 


envy bv the new-comers, 


them but 
‘kKed Upon asa 
regarded with 


Whenthe project of prospecting the very 
centre of the territory possessed by the war- 
like hill-Indians was broached oe was the 
first to respond to ‘t. 

Phe expedition wonld be attended with 
such terrible and hardships, how- 
ever, that few ¢ indueed to join 


Gdaisgeis 
tihel hoe 

At length,won by the report of enormous 
riches eoneealed in the mountains, a dozen 
hold spirits struck off into the wilder- 
hess, 

‘Phe guide who was to lead the expedition 
declared itas lis belief that evervone who 
escaped the vengeance of the Indians and 
the teeth of the yvrizzlies would come back 
londed down with wold, 

“Butthe Tnjins, bows,” he would say,du- 
biously. 

“Thar’s the rub. 

They're thicker nh hornets and a durned 
sight maore spitetul, 


“Mebbe wen siip ein, though, an’ if we 
do, bows, Pll show ve something that 
would make our fiiends turn wild it) they 


could see it. 

“T’ve been thar. 

“(rreat Makes big 
ewrasshoppers. 

And his eves sparkled greedily 
colleetion of the gold. 

The report oft the dangers which would 
beset them had not been exagyerated. 

On the third d ‘Vout they were 
by Indians and two of | their 
Viled. 

The next day a comrade becatie 
tie, atid fell from a 
stones below. 

Another was attucked by a contagious dis- 
euse and abandoned. 

But at length, alter weeks of hardship, 
the goal of their hopes was reached, 

Bruised, ragwed, and extiausted, all their 
suffering Were forgotten in) the glittering 
prises spread out before them, 


i 


ts tiiarheles on tLolehk as 


al the re- 


attacked 
hitiaber 


IK 


loo Verne 
preeipice to the 


Lures: 


Deep between two overhaning cliffs, where 
the sun never penetratedvand tar even trom 
the haunts of the tomadic Indians, the 
nehes ot the earth seemed to be hidden 
away. 

(sreat boulders of quartz, whose original 
color was almost lost in the glittering crust 


tyellow metal which overspread therm, 
were everywhere, 

Scattered over the ground were nugyets 
alinost as large as hen’s egys, whieh 
had Jin there tor countless ages, 


Litt.e wonder that the weariness of the 
nen Was forgotten, or that they 
into the night, ceasing only when they had 
to drop for very weakness. ; 

Dav after dav they worked on, searcely 
speaking to mother lest they might 
jose a tnoment from the precious harvest. 

Nishtafter mightthe rich results of the 


one 


lav st were hidden away in the eommon 
treasury, until at length the leader gave or- 
rs ty discontinue work, us they already 
sl t man they could carry away. ; 
Main mother } tmareh through 
red nen and wild beasts. 

r as ett be na 
~ r iSil ; 

. r ga " 
Slayyver “a p bending u i 

What appeared to be a bund! [sklus 2 
lt was some time be fore they were reey 
nized as minembers of the alinosi forgotten 


prospecting expedition. 

But they answered all the eager quest 
with scowls and threats, and 
curious miner approached too 


ions 
when 
Year 


me 


thelr 














bundles they shot him down with fierce 
curses. 

After that they were let alone, anda 
few days subsequently quietly disap. 
peared. ; 

some six weeks later Mr. Harvey was sit- 
ting in his costly home, louking anxiously 
over some papers just received fromm his 
lawyer. 

«Ruined !” he groaned. 

“Hopelessly ruined! 

“Oh, r (rertrude!” 

At that moment he heard steps outside, 
and a moment aftera stern, careworn man 
entered the room. 

Mr. Harvey looked at him curiously. 

lis face was strangely familiar, but he 
could not recognize the fierce eyes and half. 
yrav hair. ; 

“Mr. Harvey,” the apparition began, ab- 
ruptiy, “I have come to buy your daugh- 
ter. 

“What is the price?” 

“sir?” shouted the other, bounding trom 
his seat. 

Don't get excited,’’ continued his visitor, 
satirically. 

“Tam only Charley Harrington, coune af- 
ter vour daughter. 

“My love coutd not win 
come to buy her. 

“You are utterly ruined. 

“T have bought up your notes, 

“| have gold, more than yeu ever dream. 
ed of in your wildest moods, 

‘470 tell your daughter I have come after 
her.” 

*You still love her?” inquired the father, 
looking at him doubtfully. 

“No, that all died out as IT lay awake at 
night in the mountains thinking of my 
treatinent. 

“Think you that sufferings enough to 
turn iny hair gray, and make an old man of 
me would not destroy the greatest love? 


her, so I have 


“But Tofler what is better—gold. Cail 
Gertrude.” 

But why prolong the story? 

“All the town is acquainted with Ger 


trude’s marriage with the enorimousiy rich 
but ha!f-crazy ininer, and how he keeps her 
in the strickest seclusion, while she appar- 


‘ently worships the very ground he treads 


‘ 


on. 
—<_ «© <> a 


ON ENGAGEMENTS.—Both to those who 
look on at Cupid’s pretty play, and the still 
more interested players, engagements af- 
ford food for reflection, and give a hint both 
of laughter and tears, 

Never at any other time of his life is man 
such an overwhelming unselfish, tender, 


' devoted, and doting anitmial. 


tolled tar | 


He does as he is told, with a humility and 
agenticoaess which are sufficient to qualify 
hin toran archangelshi», and he will feteh 
and carry with the docility of a dog. 

Fortne moment, he abdieates his 
place in ereation. 

Being master, he 


pre per 


be comes slave, with a 


beautiful self-abnegation,which for’ 2 vke 
counts nothing too troublesome. 

From winding cotton to sitting out inter- 
tninable conversations, cr walking inter- 
tminable walks, your lover is always ready 


t» oblige—dear, interesting voung man ; 
and thus the romance is run through to its 
usuwW prosaic but very human termina- 
tien. 

Then ensue visits to furniture shops, 
house-agents, and a church. 

The unadorned bachelor has secured the 
proud possession of a real mother-in-law, 
and settles down to life in earnest. 

The engagement, with its tender little 
tritles, is over, and imatter-of-fact married 
life begins. 

Here, as a rule, one half of the 
ofenxistence appear. 

Uniess a Woian 1s extraordinarily cross- 
yrained, a inan’s engagement ought to last 
as far into married life as inarried life lasts 
itself, 

People who get all their courting finished 
on the lar side ot the church door, gener- 
ally find the sea of matrimony rough sail- 
Ing. 

This is sometimes due to the tact that en- 
gagemients are imprudently long. 

Lovers give and demand “Sunday man- 


inistakes 


ners,” and it is net natural tor either 
Inaidens or men toatnble along Love's 
highway tor vears, without tired nature 


gives way and asserting itself. 
M.S. 
—_ cc <> — 

THE oldest inhabitant of Susquehanna, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Buek,heard the original 
Morinon elder, Joseph Smith, and remem 
bers the prophet’s attempt to repeat the 
miracle of walking on the water, having 
erected a subinernged sidewalk in the river: 
butsomebody cut a section of the planking 
on the nizht before, and the impastor bare- 
ly escaped drowning. 

—_. <> 
Nervgus Prostration and Insomnia. 

In nervous prostration and sleeplessness. 
from which so tnany ipvalids suffer, Com 
pound Oxygen rarely fails to bring relic! 
A lady (ateaclLer) in Avoea, Wisconsin. 
w ho has been a great sufferer,sought help" 
( ompoun LOxveen. At the end hve 
weeks wrot “The night after taking tn) 
first inhalation of Oxvyen, I slept like a 


ot 


babe! IT could have eried with joy the next 
morning, I felt that the restful sleep of 
that me ni vas Worth the price pai 1 for 
the Treatinent Tis now a counfort ite 

xht.fur 1 do not have to look 
~ eary D irs erve-jerk . 

» f : r | oOcvAT tha : , 

i-night alcohol and water-ba 
. VINgS, countings, nor walking 

the tloor in agony; but rest, sweet rest 

Stead. 


Vur Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 1% 
icllou, and resuits, with reports ©! 
casesand full inforination, sent free. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


nature, 
DRS5- 
Girard 
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Under the Willow. 


BY F. L. WELLS. 


TELL you, sir, vou shall never wed my 


daughter! You, a son of old Gerald 

Estcourt, wed cov daughter, and your 
lather my bitterest eneiny ? 

“No, sir: never let °um hear another 


ord on the subject! My decision is irre- 
vocable 1" 

But Major Randolph—" 

“No more, sir. 

*“(7o00d-day a 

And the erusty old) Major turned his 
vorse’s head, and rode away, leaving Fred 
i steourt alone to his meditations. 


* Well,” thought he, * le did) give his 
oerinission with a venzernee, 
“Clarisse said she Was stioee ol tis eon 


sent to our engagement and he gave it! On, 
‘ ons ere 

And the young nan gavea scornful laugh, 
which was suddenly checked by the sound 
of a far-away voice, Singits, ino a beautiful 
contralto, a pathetic sony. 

The words seemed to float dowi the long 
vista of live oaks, re-echo frome the vreen 


waving branches overicad, andl lose then. 
selves in the fur distance. 

Even the birds seemed to still their 
earols, and Jisten to that sweet voice. 

“There is Clarisse now. 

“She could not have met hin on his 


wavy home.” 

As Esteourt spoke, a young lady rode in- 
to the upper entrance of the shaded car- 
riage-way, and came direetly towards hii, 
The horse was leisuvely walking; but as its 
fair rider came in sight of the other, she 
pressed her foot against the animal's side, 
and as it felt the tinv rowel of the silver 


spur, it broke into a trot, and rapidly 
neared the wished-for spot. 
“T have done it, Clarisse,*’ were his tirst 


words. 

“I have pleaded, and he has refused ; so 
I only waited to bid you good bye !* 

“To bid me good-bye ?” 

And her red lips parted with such aimerry 
laugh that his tace partly cleared of the 
gloomy look it wore. 

“Why, how foolishly vou talk! Asif [, 
a daughter of Major Randolph, would bow 
to such a command! 

“T thought you gave me credit for posess- 


ing more spirit than that! [in almost 
angry with you.”’ 
“But how can we evade them? You 


know your father would instantly forbid 
the banns if published, and si 

“Well, we will outwit the law! 1 wiil 
complain of ill-health, and go to Aunt 
May’s, and you can follow ina few weeks, 
and we will be quietly married; and so it 
will be all right in the end.” 

If the daughter and heiress of old Major 
Randolph had glanced to her left, among 
the bushes, she would not have spoken so 
loudly. 

The old gentleman was more shrewd thap 
they thought he was, and had sent a boy to 
follow her and report her conversatign to 
him. 

On reaching home she was summoned to 
his study, when he laid down the law ina. 
manner not to be mistaken. 

“TI know your entire plans,and you must 
keep your reoim until vou give me your 
promise to renounce your lover for ever! 
The servants have been lustructed to carry 
nothing for you to Esteourt.”” 

Without even a word, she swept proudly 
from the rooin. 

As the door closed, be chuckled to hit 
self, and remarced, “When once she gives 
me her prouuse, | know she will hold it 
sacred. 

“Some day she will blesstie time when 
She made it, and ine tor being so harsh. <A 
son of an Estcourt, indeed '’ 

A week passed by, and 
gradually grown ill. 

The family physician was susmoned, but 
he could yive no reason for the feverish 
syimptoins, and the high rate of her pulse. 

Another week passed, and no iniprove- 





(larisse had 


ment in her condition ; instesd, stie was 
gradually growing worse. 

What eould be the cause of her illiess 
passed the Goctors  comprehbenston, and 


father and daughter were both too haughty 
to give the real reason. 

One evening she grew delirious, and had 
to be constantly watched. 

At last, worn out with the useless strug- 
giles, she sauk into a quiet sleep. 

The two bright searlet spots on ber pale 
cheeks showed the fever titd not gone, bu 
was merely waiting for miore strength to 
again reveal itself. 

The noments and hours passed; dayligiit 
came, and the watcher who iad been seated 
by her side all night was relieved by 
another, and had gone to rest. 

The sun rose steadily in the east; the 
notes of the birds and the perfuine of thy 
flowers floated through the open windows 
Into the room, and seemed to exercise a 
salucarv influence upon the tair sufferer 
her eyelids slowly unclosed, aud she was 
clothed in her right inind. 

The chamber door was open to allow t 
fresh air, a freer circulations, and she bh 


a horse’s foot at the i tl. as she | 
awake, half dozir 
Suddenly s : rous 
ng her ver 
™ 7 ‘ ~ 
went I 
formed us th , 
for London atew hours betore, and as w 
left we heard the newsboys calling, ‘Ful 


account of the accident! 
*On reading it, his naine was 
among the killed.’’ 


the first 





] 

| the house, and she fell back upon her pil- 

| low in a swoon, . 

| Inatew moments the 
With excited pe rpole 

While one of the 


for the doctor. 
* * 


room was filled 
. headed by her father, 
servants was despatched 


| 


* * * * 

Fred Estcourt, before leaving Mapleton, 
had heard the entire story of Clarisse’s 
PUNIshwient from one of the servants ; so 
he determined tonbsent hitnself for a time, 
In hopes that the storm would all blow 
Over, 

Seating himself in the sinoking carriage 


oof a London train he pensively puffed ata 


‘gradually the old 


fragrant cigar. 

Suddenly the: carriage seemed floating in 
the air, then adull thad threw him from 
his seat, while the timbers twisted and 
Writhed as if in mortal agony. 

The sereams of toe wounded and moans 
of the dving filled the air, and a shrill rush- 
ing soundol escaping steam was heard 
above all other noises. 

A huge piece of tituber lay across” his 
breast pinning him to the floor, 

The murmur of voiees and 
lanterns told hit that the 
Was going on. 

Soon he observed the root of the carriage 
growing more distinet. 

Ile watched the inereasing light; it was 
too ely vet fordaybreak. What could it 
be? 

Suddenly a slight sound was heard, then 
the scream of a woman. 

“Heavens, the wreek is on tire 
tle knew all; butinstead of realizing the 
fearful import of the words, his eves closed, 
and his lips seemed to muriuur something. 
Men's voices sounded near his head: a large 


Hashing of 
work of rescne 


tiinber behind him was being removed. As 
the lower end) was severed it fell) forward, 
striking hii fullon the forehead. He fell 


back stunned, 

Soon the heat drove back the rescuers; 
they could work no longer ; it also seemed 
to affect hina: Liseves unelosed, boat a dif- 
ferent expression was in them; the light of 
reason had fled ! 

* * * * * * 

Evening came at the Randolph estate. 
The doctor's face looked grave; wild words 
caine from Clarisse’s unconscious lips, and 
physician learned 
whole story. 

The turn of the night came, and the fever 
partic tly abated, 

The doctor haa lain on the sofa 
moments rest, and bad fallen asleep; the 
nurse's head had also began too mod, and 
finally rested on her breast; she also was 
dozing. 

A few tmoments passed ; the sufferer halt 


fora few 


rose ina sitting posture, glaneed around 
the room, the gleam of madness in those 


bright blue eyes,a feverish Mush inher face, 
and an nonatural streneth ta her limbs. 

Quietly she slipped trou: the couch, al- 
ost brushing the watceher’s clothing as she 
unlatehed the window looking out 
upon the lawn, swung it noisclessly open, 
and stepped out, 

Ones outside,she ted on like a trightened 


pisses & 


| 


the | 


doe; on by the old well and by the little | 


pebbly brooklet that wandered through the 
grounds, never pausing till she reached the 
cenlelery gates, 

Here she halted for an instant, looked 
abeut with a searching air, then hurried to- 
wards anew nade tomb, and east herselt 
upon it, calling in pleading accents to that 
unheeding ear; then her mood changed ; 
amerry laugh rang out among the towusbs, 
aS if the grim destroyer was holding high 
revelry tn the city of the dead. 

Then that) beautiful voice peated out that 
pathetic sony that Esteourt had heard her 
carol under the shady carriage-drive, and 
whieh he loved so tmiuch. 

Morning broke, and all was confusion at 
the house. 

Servants were hurrving to and fro, lan- 
terns were Hashing among the shrubbery. 
diseovered, 
Who was that familiar figure who accotupa- 
nied thems ? 

Were it not for Esteourt’s death, we could 


(Clarisse’s absence was 


believe it was he. 
“Toinust have been delirious when taken 
from the wreck, tor Treimeumber nothing 


till the following tuorning.’ 

It was Msteourt hiisell, strangely saved, 

At fast the chers approched the ceme- 
tery wall. 

Esteourt paused a mount, then vaulted 
over it, and burriedly approached a new- 
made tomb. 

A glad shout brought the others quickly 
towards the spot. 

As they approached,he knelt by Clarisse’s 
side, and, as the truth flashed upon him, he 
burst into tears—imanly tears that were not 
weak. 

She lay with her dimpled cheek pressed 
onone White arm, her golden bair falling 
in a Shiminering mass over her white 
shoulders, her pale fiee, from whieh life's 
livht had fled, turned towards heaven, and 

vlad stuile ou herlips, as ifshe already 
sa8 berangel thother’s arias waiting to re- 


ard O 


eojte her, while tightly el sped mone fair 
ind was a broken lily, bis favorite flower. 
\ sing white shaft of inarble mnarks her 
iy phae vi chiselicd on it Is the 
. ny " F ” é ‘ ( ase * 
——_— © <—- 
WHEN 1 : Ni York Cit 
} | ( 
Plan. lLleva r ae 4 I 
the best. Horse cars, Stayes a evacted 
railroad to all dle pots. roiath % Carn live 
better for leas money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 


A loud 4creain from Clarisse rang through | the city. 
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FROM THE OLD WORLD. 


From the great London (Eng.) Timea. 

Atnong the many specifies introduced to 
the pucie for tae cure of dyspepsia, indi- 
westion, derangements of various kinds,and 
family 
inet with such genuine appreciation as Hop 
Bitters. Tniroduced to this country but a 
comparativery short lime since, to meet the 
yreat demand for a pure, safe and perfect 
Hunily medicine, they have rapidly in- 
faver, until they are, without 
question, the tost popular ‘and valuable 
mnedicine Known. Its world-wide renown 
is not due to the advertising it has received; 
itis famous by reason of its inherent vir- 
tues. It does all that is claimed for it. It 
discharges itsecurative Dowers without any 
of the evil effeets of other bitters or medi- 
cine, being perfectly sate and harmless for 
the most frail woman, smallest child, and 
‘weakest invalid to use. Few are the homes 
indeed where the great discovery has not 
already been hailed as a deliverer and wel- 
ecomed as a friend. It What others 
atfeet todo, Composed of sitnple materials, 
it is a marvel «f and successful 
combination, Nothing is wanting. Every 
ingredient goes straight to the mark at 
which it is aimed, and never fails. Pleasant 
to the palate, agreeable to the stomach and 
thoroughly effective as acure, it bas won 
for itselfthe confidence of all. — Times, Lon- 


usa peneral 


creased in 


does 


delicate 


don, Eng. 


A Few Unsolicited Letters From Thousands 
Recelved. 
Feb. 9. DSH, 

I have tried experiments on uryself and 
others with Hop Bitters, and can easily re- 
commend them asa pleasantand efficacious 
medicine. T have found them specially 
useful in cases of congestion ot the kidneys, 
as well asin bilious derangements, 

Rev. J. MinNen, M. A. 


Reetor to the Duke of Edinburgh. 


U.S. Consulate, MANCHESTER, 
Now. & 1882. 

Gientlemen:— Since writing you of the 
great benefit I had derived from taking 
“Hop Bitters,” TI yave a friend a bottle,whe 
had been suffering tnuch froin dyspepsiiand 
slugyish liver,and the change was tarvel 
ous; he appedred another being altogether. 
Hehad tried several other remedies without 
any benefit. IT could) tame over a dozen 
other miraculous cures. 


Eng., 


Antiun ©. Tiana, Consular Clerk, 


LONDON, EN«., 

Lam pleased to testify to the wood effects 
of your “Hop Bitters.” have been sutfer- 
ing along tine with severe palin the left 
side and across the loins, and) baving tried 
antunber of so called remedies without any 
benefit, Lam glad to acknowledge the great 
relief I have obtained frou: your medicine, 

CHARLES WATSON, 


Sept. t, Isa. 


COZCILESTER, FNo., Aug. 18, 182. 
Gentlemen :—I was troubled with a very 
bad form of indigestion fora lone tiine,and 
tried many things in vain uotil TP got some 


“Hop Bitters,” and on taking Wos quite 
feured, and retain so till this tiuwe. Dt is 
now three months ayo since Twas bad. 
kK. Beas. 
from Rev. J.C. Boyer, M. A. 
Oct. GO, DSaZ 


But | 


Dear Sirs:—-[ have lately finished ty 
first bottle of “lop Bitters.” After having 
for imany vears sullered acutely from cheu- 
matic gout (inherited) T feel so much bet 
ter, and can walk so auueh more freely, 
Should like to continue the of it. I 
write toask low many bottles vou will let 
ine have for £1. so that Pinay always have 
some im Stock, 


time: 


From Ould Treland. 


Hop Tiitlera Co, 


Jx=v 


Duniin, Nov. Zz, 


Gentlemen :—You may be futerested vw 
learn that one of the most eminent Judes 
on the Trish bench (a customer of taitne) 


, highly approves of your Hop Bitters, hav- 


ing received great benefit from their use. 
T. TT. HotMes, Chemist. 


FALACK. ‘ 
LONDON, ENG,., April Is, [se2. 4 
I find Hop Bitters a thost wonuderiul 
meciceal combination, healthful, lood-puri- 
fying, and strengthening. J can, from 
analysis as well as fromm medical know- 
ledyve, highly recommend them as a valua- 


ALEXANDEIEA 


tumnily medicine, 
BARBAKA WALLACK GOTHAKD, Supt. 


ble 


LONDON, ON to., Feb. ya 1552. 

(sen tLiemen : For vears I have beena 
err nkiulney compl mefand frou us 
r Hop Bitters am ert fan 

= : Ha rip suf? i x 
nerTreou le Aality for f ir We Ul and ‘s\ iW 
tried all kinds of medicine and change ol 
scene and air without deriving any benent 
,; whatever, I was persuaded by a triena lo 


medicine, none have | 


| stomach got terribly weakened, 





a 





try Hop Bitters, ard the effect, I am happy 
to Say, Was most imarvelious. Under these 


circuinstanoces [feel it my duty to give 
| this testiinonlal for the benetit of others, as 
say Tam now entirely well; there 


I | 
fore I can justly and with vcontidence give 
personal testiinony to any une wishing to 
call upon me. 
Yours truly, 
Henry Haw. 





Nornwicn, Ena., June 20, 1882. 
To the Hop Bitters Co, 
Gentlemen: — Having suffered mar 
years from biliousness, accompanied wit 
sickness and dreadful headache (being 
puny fatigued with overwork and leony 
x0urs at business,) I lost all energy. 
strength and appetite. I wan advised by « 
friend in whom IT had seen such beneficial 
effects to try Hop Bitters, and a few bottles 
have quite altered and restored me to bet 
ter health than ever. I have also reoom 
mended it to other friends, and am pleased 
to add with the like result. Every claim 
you make for it I,can fully endorse, and re- 
comtnend it asan incomparable tonic. 
Yours a 
Ss. W. Fitt. 





From Germany. 
KATZENBACHHOF, GERMANY, Aug. 28,'S1. 
Hop Rittera Co, 

Dear Sirs:—T have taken vour most pre- 
cious essence Hop Bitters—and I ean al- 
ready, after so short a tine, assure you that 
I feel much better than I have felt for 
months, 





I have had, during the 
vears, three tines an inflammation 

idneys. The last, in January, 1540, was 
the worst; and T took a ler ot medicine to 
cure the same, in consequence of which my 
I suffered 
from enormous pains had to bear great tor- 
nents when taking nourishinent, had 
sleepless nights, but none off the medicine 
was of the least use to me. Now, in 
consequence of taking Hop Bitters, these 
pains and inconveniences have entirely left 
ine, Thave «a good night's rest, and am 
sufficiently strengthened tor work, while I 


course of four 


of the 


always had to lay down during the day, and 
| this altmost 


I shall think it 
the Bitters to 


every bour. 


mIny duty to recotnimend 


| all who suffer, for IT am sure Teannot thank 


the Lord enough that To come aecroms your 
preparation, and TP hope He will) tnaintain 
you @ long titne to come tor the welfare of 
suffering mankind. 
Yours very truly, 
PAULINE HAtssiLen, Gebr. Roster. 


From Vortugaland Spain. 
feontiomen :—Though not in the habit of 
praising patent imedicines, which for the 
Inost pact are notonly useless but injurious 
[have constantly used Hop Bitters for the 
nor four years in cases of indigestion, de 
lity, feebleness of constitution and in al! 
diseases caused by bad ventilation, want ot 
alrand exercise, overwork and want of ap 
petite, with the tmiost perloct success, 
Tam the first Who introduced your bho 
sitters in Portugal and Spain, where thes 
are now used very extensively, 
Yours very truly 
Banon Dr Fonte Brenna. 
Profession de chemie et de Phlaruiacie, 
Coimbra University, Coimbra, Vortuzal. 
——_>_ ce ° 
MACKSs OF Moprsty.—Many truly great 
nen have been diflident in company, of 
have broken down tn attempting Uo speak 
tobert Pall made an utter tailure the firss 
tine he attempted to presel. The grea 
Pitt was exeeedingly shy in lis private in 
tercourse withten, and even with children 
Was not quite at ease, When Daniel Web 
ster was a schoolboy, he tells us, “Many a 
piece did) PT comunitto memory and rehearse 
itoverandeover ayam in tay rooms but 
when the day came, when the sehool eol- 
jected when try namie was called, and I saw 
all eves turned upon iy seat, | eould not 
raise myself frour it. Cowper's friends 
procured him a place as clerk in the House 
ol Lords, where bis duties only required 
hin to stand up and read the parliamentary 
natices and documents, The thought of 
standing Up Delore such au audience was so 
terrible to lita, that as the tine drew on he 
wasn asony of apprehension, and tried to 
hang hituself., So there is ne hope for all 
those who are afflicted with shyness. 
—_ ad >_> 
Rati LesNAKES.—A favorite antidote tor 
ratllesnake-polson in Mexico is, says an @x- 
change, a strong solution of iodine in) po- 
tassiuin iodide. The author has tested some 
of the poison itself with this solution, and 
finds that a light brown amorphous prect- 
pilate is loruied, the inselubility of which 
explains the beneficial action of the anti 
dote, When jodine caunot be readily ot 
tained, a solution of potassium jlodide, t. 
which a few drops of tettie chloride ti 
been added, can perhaps be used as an an: 


dlote to SHAK O-prolson. It isa Very Cols: 
jent test for alkaloids. 
—_>  - > 


NICKEL-PLATING.—A sitnple process 
nickel-plating by boiling has been invented. 
\ bath ot pure granulated tin’ tartar and 
is prepared, and after being heated to 
yw polut, has added to it a stnall 
tity of cure red-hot niekle oxide. 4 

t ckel will soon dissolve and 


Wailer 


ef ¢} 


t t > Line yu ! 


over thye 
es f ~nper r brass 
4 al 4 r a few 


‘ 4 nos 


iW Dian.ond Dyes will color any ee 


any color and never tail. The easiest an 
best way to economize, 10 gents at all 
druggists, 
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Our Uoung Folks. 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY. 


BY JULIA GODDAKE 


THE EAGLES STORY 


T lastthere came ao sheut, of 
from the eolonists, and one loud 
lish cheer that, as it died away, 

succeeded by a psalm of thanksgiving.” 


[CONTINUED | 


victory 
biti 
Wiis 


“And they found them, said Jett ‘and 
took them away in safety?” 

“Yeu,"" answered the eagle, “but with 
sone diffleulty, for it was easier to ywetir 


the swamp than outeof it, but by a miracle 
they escaped. 


“But they did not return to their farm; 
they went to the settioment, and atter- 
wards moved to « town that was being 
built."’ 


“Thank you very much,” said Jem 

“PT ahall often think of the story, and te 
night J dare say T shall dream of the Red 
Indians.” 

“But vou will net bein bed to-night 
sugested biva “Remember, we are to 
thieet boric. 

Jiast at Cheat covcoisse 
Dering feet was heard, 


ntthe sound of scuatn 
warped ca deotaed | poetretinngy 
meal oan and dn 


Spritiied trade tits t}> 


as of some an) clistress, 
another moment tlie 
i" “arance, 

“Why, DPthought vou 
the other dogs,” said Jel. 
“J did think of it, replied) the spaniel 
“but I've taken afaney to you and your 

sister, because vou spoke Kindly to mie. 
“You know tliat ir race ciltiys to the 

hutnan race. 
“Even the 

lowest ool thve 


were goolpg with 


most tiseral ofous, even the 


poor hall-wyd dogs Who are 


the scavenyers of the boaastern cities, greet 
eagerly the hautnan be rwheo has vouch- 
sated the Siiallest tohem of Kindness to 
threie. 


“Yes, we care more for the butuan race 


than for our own.’ 


“LT wish all people thought of this,” mur- 
mured biva. 
“Tt would be happier for dogs if they 


did.’ 

The spanie! looked up gratefully. 

Hle would have {Eva's hand if she 
had not been perched upon the elephant 
back. 

“A few pounds more or less tinake no dif 
ference," said the elephant, enigiumaitieally ; 
wid Eva wondered what that bad to do with 
the spaniels speech, 

But while she was w the 
plant gently sermed the dog with bas trunk, 
wid lifted him tp beside the ehildren, 

“Thank vou, (hank vou! Vr. blephant,’ 
suid Bvaypatiing the elephants mech po vou 


liche 


ondering ele 


ire the best, and KRindestjatal teost theotigglit- 
ful, and—" 
“Plush, said hie, adeonn t bake ome 


vain. | 
Eva laughed, and potted hic tore vigor. 
ously than before. 


Suddenly she turned tot seottitel. 

“We've never asked \ r otpatee,’’ said 
shie. 

“Nor about bos rutin . sav ndded 
Jett, 

“DP iltell vou about ob vou would 
like to hear tay story sated Clie speambed. 

OO)! eCourse Wests ried. 

‘You can tell tt ISS We gre r 
Mr. 1 lephant does tr ! 

“DT should like to biear at, tiswered the 
elephant, 

“But where do vou wish te go pent?” 


“T should dike t see oth 


sald Piva. 


oprah, 

“Ab! then we shall have toy th ih 
the tunnel, 

“heeper, lead the way 

“Yes, sir, sud the heeper 

Burt as thie heepe siete tae ely Tals Labatt, 
the elephant quietly t siteti for tia, say- 
ripe 

“Where are your toainers, sir? 

Then the Little eavaleade again uioved on- 
ward, 

THE SPANIEL‘’S STORY. 
VV A seated bersell down oon the dog's 


left, JetP teeing on the right. 
7 | iva Was prheay Lidge Wills list lint sith 
ears, and cauressitiyg tiv Speititels hhatdsenne 
face and brow. 


*Proes be mot appear tired ?"° asked 
Piva. 

“Yes, dear, he does, replied Jem; and 
more than omee lo-tis t l Ie , certain l 


beard hii sis. 
The spaniol sas 
be turned tils ise ad i Pa iever 
BO yentivoan the cheek, vat tae 
was sensible of their cousideration,and quite 


JetY a hriudds 
and touched 


pra, tlien 
Just to show CU! 
appreciated it. 


“Pin not tired,’ said Rover, for that was 
the dog s name, “and Pin mot sad, though I 


®igl—at least, not very sad. 

ae, 81 he @ontine { tloud, tis brown 
eves dilating with earnesthess, as te Depa 
to te Ss story as \ ‘ i 
tas “ t Chiat he parted w ptt 

le was ! anil tnipted Dy a 
pric i e j , < ‘ - 
ass doe 

| . 
t 1, as . ‘ 
my NEW tiostet 

*J tried id v afeat lirst, al 
thouwh 1 could see i copay, Vain, and 
too lish. 


“He gave me avew name, he > ught ine 


Te lapome oF yous aire ame 
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anew collarsuch a fine one, and he bought 
a osilver-nounted whip—dear old taster 
never used a whip. 

“dle bought something else—he bought a 
muzzle! 

** DP baie,” tae mad, 
*im fe put cmp ve 


itat me and 
uinthe dog days,’ 


shaking 
Mrppdidti, 
eV tewev, 

DT sthaddbered. 


Jiiis oan then, beleved in the old worn- 
out falleey and superstition that dows yo 


tad in the doy days. 

“Prom that very moment I determined ty 
leave biiun. 

“T wonld not return to my old Kind tias- 
ter, 

“No: DP would not pain bin by 
inv disobedience, but DT would go 


proots ol 
Sob be- 


where—anvwhere away fromthe eruelts 
that now surrounded me, 

‘Tt was the erueltvy of ignorance, the 
cruelty, Lo otmiight sav, of luxury, for tis 


kenbel wassuperb, the dish from which I 
lapped tiv tailk china, my Chain wits 
«ot prrlisise J steel, 

“Bat hadt been of the purest gold it wis 
still «chain, a fetter. 


Wits 


"And, alas! while To had plenty of the 
best treat nd bones toeut, often lacked 
bread. 

“And althougi tivo taik was brought 
fresh every oiormitus, Po often wanted 
Waller. 


“Alliiy master cared about was to hear 
ine praised and ealled beautitul. 
“Ny relief came at last. 
“TT was tuke ) down to the 
ins Juatie. 
“Moyiaster had his gun. 
See maw, 


Copse one day 


yemnd hou.” he 
ean to start a rateteit. 
edi vou po. 
‘OWihall the jow an lite, I 
S| thitige With tay Gian, 
“Put itis mot giver to 
tindderstiand the 
“DT plunwed tnte 


said, ‘if you 


replied, 
mien dike him to 
batagrtaciures cof clogs, 

the copse, and ly nas. 
ter Started to walk round and watel, 

“Hemay be walking round and = watch- 
ing till this day for ail | know or care. 

“LT did not go tar till Tsat down, to en- 
joy, todrink Ina portion of the life, the 
freedom, and the joy everywhere around 
rie. 

“Twasin a little glade carpeted with 
thetidow grass and wild flowers, tnany with 
pink eves peeping through the green, many 
with blue. 

Then there were 
and trailing white-t} 
glittering butterciups. 

“Down in this quiet copse dhe nightingale 
and blackeap still trilled= their sonuw, and 
gorgeous birds and butterthes inmumerable 
flew bither and thither,all so happy imtheir 
free dou, ’ 

SePDon't leave the copse till nightfall,’ 
sald asweet be ll-like voice that) proceeded 
froma beantifnb meth deep hidb aieony the 
. ‘don't till) nighttall—we 


tall Dranehing ferns 
msoued branuimbles,and 


CLOW = pelts 
never deo. 
© oD doom t levwe 
‘DT tread te tore. 
eSlutiber stele over de, asbuliber tore 


leave 


sweet tianany Po biad enjoved for many 
months, and when Pawoke the Stars were 
aibout, and adevely tieon, and the moths 


were Hoating and dancing among the elder 


, 
blossonus, 


“Tt was very dreary in that copse, and 
when Lo heard the distant village eloek 
elyinn irot midmizhtound the owl 
| t v, 4 t trig tread r all 
Joos sa . - Is 

lap! a ‘ flap ! 

‘AL THAL toinent a great owl flew rivht 
ver the wlade, and Tstarted anda ran, and 
Dnever pulled up until Powas intles upon 
titles IWAN frown that eerie, drearv 
‘* ,*=4 : 

luet toa biyhwav at last, and went 
straiy " i a 

ee ‘ ! we When the stars) teecan 
tor pra l tors , thos ro and took me 
fhiore i \ Ss. Kee y th i a 
whi ca \ . r rit da 
{erin is iil ( is bs bl i 

L | id ! cs i wtit ind 
Was now very tired meds hititigs sd glad 
enough Tow \ iv sure, When I 
‘ { t i im re revtni mw TO (of 
Wiileli tlre stu Was eu iw 

1 L Wetman ive nea tt] nilk to 
a syttied Ww ld tuln bave caught ie aiter- 
“ but though mot unuratetub T was 
tine tier thie proline frown wihiengh wd tes- 
‘ R 

eso DL ran om uuain Onee tore. 

‘Ali toatday Dslept umder a wreath of 
Hew ive tow ti hav, unth the stars onee wmiore 


out that T thought were to guide me 


sigeootue 


orb. 

“Then [T had the good fortune to finda 
plentiful repast, In the Shape of a vouny 
reatotoit. 

“Partofit Date, and part To otook alony 
Witth inie 

[To Bt (MON TING bide 
a * -_ 

Por fiftte-one consecutive veaurs William 
Stundford Was an occupant ef the County 
Jail at Riehmond, Va. and ter elehteen of 
Loose vears | vas Chatie Vthe leztotl 

) hile ¢ i raving lun t He was 
r i- 1 “47 il i > ii iil a 
\ MVS Uy i I Ihis bs \ is re 
i} ir ul 
I ‘ _ 
—_ ° = 
s and never y that , 

} os tech j | t x tw Motlles 

nd |] would not take £100 for the yood they 
did me IT reeumuienud then to ny pa- 
tients, and get the best results from their 
use, 


C. B. MERCER, M. D, 
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SAAOU DS STEED. 
LY PIPKIN, 


could tret have been a tore inis- 
king boy than Sasxoud; his 
stripesd inen shirt Was torn, So Was the 

whet he were, and his bell) was ly- 
bs " fe tds with the clasp broken. 
Hie sat apen the sand beside a little pool 
of water, hoping to obtain some help trom 
the travelers who paused there to draw 
Water for dleir ce itnels. 

“AY suid he, cit) Te euid get 
all would be well witiu toe. 

“DP should get eaapeowaeent, and Df should 
bave bread to eat.’ 

Nod othe tears oof a | 


checks, lor hie 


rgvuikRe« 


‘ ‘ tier 


jt one 


} 
} 
I 


to Mecca 


Snaoud's 
Was Ver hinsurs, and aid 
Het Wao HOW be strotod wet any food. 

Searcely Knowing what) he 
deniv stooped down and took 
Wailer, 

Hho teat a strane 
lilting Gp his tread, be 
distance, 

\ troop ot AVrates épprowhed <it triendly 
tribe, he hoped, and be awaited with some 
anXiety thei: comping, 

He had not to wait lone 
eamels crowded round tle eager to 
queneh their thirst, tor they had comea 
lon distance, aud tiad fallen short of water 
bv the way. 


down 


a draught of 


courage, and 
bells in the 


thrill ol 
heard 


inen and 


Prechore 


yer ris, 


One Arab espied Saaoud and = his” belt 
with the glittering clasp, which took his 
taney. 

“Thy aunt hath meed of sueh a clasp,” 


said the Arab, wlio thereby taeant that he 


would take it for lis 


(owl Ni 
Saaoud looked uy sorrowtally, but did 
not dare to ' is vite looking 
thbaih. 
“Thy wut taaths ~ botaum eumbroid- 


ered jacket,” said aaether Arab, as he di- 
vested Saadoud of lis gartiaeut. 

Fortunately the striped shirt was 
for any one to covet. 

Then the Arabs rode off, leaving Saaoud 
still lving by the pool, for he had not dared 
tousk ifthe travelers were journeying to 
Mecea. 

He was in despair. 

Then he took a few steps onward, though 
he did not Know in what direetion to go. 

However, to his joy he saw some men 
dressed inthe garb of piluritus coming to- 
wards hit. 

He knew that these mien, blind deformed: 
laine as they were, were on their way to 
Mecca, to kiss the sacred stone in the term- 
ple there, 

He theretore bowed reverently before 
them, but they litted their heads ap bigh, 
forthey were bound on a boly mission, and 
of course it was inipossible that they could 
have anything todo with such an insizuiti- 
Cant mite as Saou. 

The blind man, who heard hit bey to go 
With them, said— 

“Out of the way!" 

The deaf mian, wha eould 
shook his bead and stick at 
nothing at all. 

The detorined pretended 
and so passed on. 

Sanoud was ready to 
like voice s 


lim old 


not bear hitn, 

him, saying 
hot to see bin, 
weep, when a bell- 
Unded out clear— 


Phere tilnie still tee w 


Could these be bells of Mecea ? 

No, that was too far off} so) Saaoud sup- 
posed that the genie of the water had some- 
how contrived? these Dells for tis encourage 
agement, and instead of sitting down to 
Weep ashe bad felt moved to do, he rose up 
and followed the pilgrimsat a respectful 
distunee. 

When they halted, he halted,and as night 
drew near, thev lighted a fire to keep ci? 


the wild beasts whilst they slept. 


One night, being aliuiost worn out with 
fatigue, he fell asleep anongyg some rocks, 


and when he awoke In the morning the sun 
Was shining down Upon a city. 
Looking at his ragged shirt te said— 
“This is no place r ‘+, I will go back to 
the shepherds and ask tiein to let me help 


tend their tloeks.’ 
And at that thoiment ti@ teard the voice of 
the Tmauim calling to pravers, and the voice 

seemned to say— 
Pus Zits, 


And Saaoud 


even to the in 


inade his way to 
syue, Wiere he 


the city, 
knelt and 


did, he sud- | 








And Saaoud followed Abdelaazis to his 
dwelling, which was a very handsoine 
one. 

How happy was Saaoud to be among the 
beautiful Arab horses, and he fondled and 
caressed thei, aud talked to thein ashe 
would to his brothers or sisters, and the 
understood him and answered back in their 
own languages. 

One day a miserable little foal that was 
much injured was going to be killed, and 
Saaoud stood by with tears in his eyes 
which Abdelaazis, who stood by, noticed, 
and said— 

‘“‘Wouldst like to have that colt for thine 
own?” 

“Yes, that I should,” answered Saaoud, 
trembling with joy. 

‘Take it, then,’’ said A bdelaazis. 





Now to Saaoud the wretched animal 
seeined like a creature of Paradise, 
So much care he bestowed upon it, that 


it slowly began to show signs of improve- 
ment. 

And its mane grew long and silky, so did 
its tail, anid its coat was smooth as glass. 

Saaoud was very proud of his youn 
horse, which he before long began to cal 
the flour of Mecea. 

Now it happened at this time that a cara- 
van of merchants journeying on to the far 
hast passed on through Mecea, 

They were going to exchange their mer- 
chandise for the silks and = stufts and pre- 
cious things of Persia and India, and hoped 
to make great fortunes by their various 
dealings. 

One oi these inerchants was a_ friend of 
Abdelaazis, and he offered to take charge of 
any money that Abdelaazis might like to 
lay out in purchasing the treasures of the 
hast. i: 

Then Abdelaazis called his servants to- 
gether, and said that each could try his for- 
tune also. 

Allofthe servants who had saved upa 
few coins at once placed thei in the bands 
of the merchants to lay out for thein. 

But Saaoud had no imoney—he had no 
possessions but his young horse, Flower of 
Mecea. 

The merehant looked at it. 

Although it was young, it had elements 
of making a good horse, and Abdelaazis 
said, that being the only thing Saaoud pos- 
sessed, he hoped the merchant would take 
itand do hés best with it. 

For Saaoud, he added, 
youth, and he wanted 
tune.” 

So the merchant took the horse away. 

In time they returned, bringing goodly 
suis forall who had entrusted thein with 
money or goods, 

So that there was a great 
house of Abdelaazis and a 
ing. 

Sasoud timidly asked the merchants for 
tidings of his colt, but the merchants look- 
ed over his head as though they did not see 
him, until one, nore condescending than 
the rest, said— 

“A bdelaazis knows,”’ 

But Abdelaazis said nothing all that day, 
nor in the evening, but next morning be 
sent Yor Saaoud. 

“Thy colt has found favor in the eves of 
the Persian monarch,” be said; ‘the jas 
yviven a goodly sum of money for hitn, so 
that the venture has proved tnore fortunate 
than any of the others, 

“And now thy colt isin a stately stable, 
and is adorned with trappings of gold. But 
the eolt will let noone mount him; he 
has thrown some of the best riders among 
the Persian officers, 

“The merchants have been ordered to 
find one in his own country who can man- 


“was a good 
hitn to make a for- 


rejoicing in the 
general feast- 


aye him. 


“Wilt thou go?” 

Saaoud sprang forward to 
of Abdelaazis’ robe. 

Ile went. 

How beautiful it was! 


kiss the hein 


Mecca seeined buta poor place ji 9 2oin- 
parison. 
How splendid was the palace and. the 


great square called the Meydan! 

And the canal and the plane-trees! 

“To the royal stables,”’ said the toremost 
inerchant. 

And the train inoved on, and Saaoud’'s 
heart beat fast, for in another moment he 
would see his dear Flower of Meeeca. 

Yes, the doors were tlunz open,and tiere 


| stood Flower of Mecea,snorting and pawing 


kissed the Kaaba, and was hencetortha 
Hadji, even as the pilgrims he had met | 
With. 


Sut beinga H adji did 1 
ore] ties, 


. ae 
Le 


t bring hiin food 
Wandere | aout diseonso- 
‘ until he heard soine one saving— 
“Hold iny horse whilst I go into the tai- 
ior s Sli dp. : 


Now all 


na 
~tat bait 


Arab Dbovs are accustomed to 


horses, so Saavud Sprang torward and took 
the bridle of the noble animal, which had a 
pedigree of inore than two thousand 
years. 

“My beauty, my jewel! said Saaoud, 
“how fair thou art, how teet-footed, how 
aullogether marvellous! 

“T love uiee, O steed, though thou art not 
mine, and T would that it were my work to 
i it thee ‘ 

The vner oft rse tad come out of 

} SI) 4 i WwW ~ ~ t Vv 

1 a % , ; 
‘ vy s Said 
¥ | a r 4 ~ ~ | 
aa | 
But h Is dead l av l “ar 
for ine. 

“If I bad trtul werk to do T should be 

glad.’ 


“T will give thee work in my stables,’ 
said A bdelaazis, for such was his name. 
“Follow me,”’ 


the yround., 

“My beauty ! 
Saaond. 

And at his voice Flower of Mecca gazed 
wildly around, then bounded forth to meet 
his master. 

He rubbed his head against Saaoud's 
shoulder. 

He knelt down, and Saaoud sprang upon 
his back, and away he galloped, searcely 
seeining to touch the ground. 

“Adinirable — rider,” exclaimed 
inonuareh. 

“TI will take thee into iy service, and thy 
duty shall be totrain this steed, so that he 
Shall bear me as he has borne thee.”” 

Saaoud made a profound reverence. 

His duty was light, and he should not 


my jewel! exclaimed 


the 


be parted troin his beloved Flower of 
Mecca. 

A grand house was appointed for bit, 
and he was loaded with riches by the 
nonar so that inaddition to the wealth 
he ac readva j red through the sale of 
iss i l as ich and more thar 
[ t 7. + 

— 


There 1s a resurrection of nature’s laten! 
Vigor every spring. Likethe world aroune 
you, renew your complexion, inviger®” 
your powers, cleanse the channels o! ! 
Ayer’s Sarsiparilla is the means to use f’ 
this purpose, 
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THE CHILDREN. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


W hen the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
, And the schools for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 
To bid me good night and be kissed, 
Oh, the little white arm, that encirele 
My neck tna tender embrace! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
shedding sunshine and love on my face! 


And wher they are gone Esit dreaming 
Of my ebildhood, too lovely t+ last, 

«fr love that my heart will remember 
When it wakes te the love of the past; 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A pirtoer of sorrow and sin, 
When the glory of God was above me, 
And the zlorv of gladness within, 


When my heart grows weak asa woman's, 

Aud tountains of sorrow will flow, 

When think of the paths steep and stony 
Where the feet of the dear «nes must go; 

ofthe mountains of sin hanging o'er them, 
Of the teimpests of fate growing wild: 

Oh, there’s nothing on earth half as holy 
As the innocent heart of a child. 


They are idols of hearts and of households, 
They are angels of God tn disguise, 
His sunlight still sleeps on their tresses, 
His glory still beams in their eyes; 
Uh, those truants from earth and from Heaven 
They have made me more manly ant mild, 
And Ll know how Jesus could liken, 
The kingdom of God toa child, 
eee 


ON AN OCEAN STEAMER. 


N these days of monster steamships, 


quick passages, and luxurious ocean 


travel, we are rather apt to forget how 


short a time has elapsed since weary voy- 


iges in sailing ships were the only meansof 


communication with distant lands. 

And not less than the contrast in speed 
is the revolution which has taken place in 
the mode of life on board. But a compara- 
tively few years ago, everyone who ven- 
tured on a voyage to a foreign shore, 
whether he were a bonanza king or a deni- 
zen of the forecastle, knew that for weeks 
pr months, as the case might be, he must 
put up with an unvaried diet of salt’ beef 
ind salt pork, accompanied by hard biscuit 
or dried peas, with a very pitiful aole of 
water daily, and the ever haunting possi- 
bility of supplies running short. Now, the 
gentleman who pays for a trip of, three 
thousand miles,. graumbles if his wine benot 
iced, and demands daily three good and 
abundant meals of fresh meat and vege- 
tables. 

A passenger steamer of four or five thou- 
sand tons may have on board seven hun- 
dred souls or more. Two hundred, say, of 
these will be saloon passengers, a very few 
second-class, and probably three hundred 
third-class or steerage passengers. Then 
there is the crew. 





; 


' may be inferred in proportion. 


average for the whole voyage, and the rest 

Four thousand sheets, two thousand blan 
kets, eight thousand towels, two thousand ° 
pounds of various soaps, two thousand 
pounds of candles—excep’ in those vessels | 
which are fitted with the electric light- 
sixteen hundred knives, two thousand two 
hundred plates, nine hundred cupsand sau 
cers, three thousund glasses, eight hu idred 
table-cloths, two thousand ghass-cloths —all 
these are figures exhibited in’ the 
ing of one ship alone. 

It will be seen that not one tithe part of 
the commissariat fora big ocean 


have been enumerated—merely a 


provid 


steamer 
few ex- 


' tracts of things in daily use, as) specimens. 





sun-dial—appearing in 


The art of condensation of materials and 
economy of space has probably been stud- 
ied nowhere to such an extent as it has on | 
ship-board, perforce of necessity, and is 
carried out even more rigidly in this era of 
‘floating towns’ than in the days of smaller 
craft. 
So much attention has now to be paid to 
decoration, elegance of fittings, and = spa 
ciousness of apartments and promenades, 
that available stowage room is 
tively more limited than 
quently the builders’ ingenuity is racked to 
the utmost, and we find every mirror, sofa, 


compara 


ever. Conse 


and panel masking a locker or some other 


appliance of stern utility 


_ © _ 
° 
brains of old. 

Every man.can boast of one admirer 

One day is worth three to him who does 
everything in order, 

He keeps his road well enough who gets 
ridtot bad compeny. 

It is upon the smooth ice we slip; the 
roughest path is safest, 

Evil is wrought by want of thought as 
much as.by want of heart. 

The reward of doing one 
power to perform another, 


duty is the 


Take plenty of exercise, and you can use | 
your brain as much as you please, 

Honest worth clothed in poverty often 
trembles upon approaching vie throned in wealth, 
little, is 


He who does his best, however 


always to be distinguished from him whoaloes  noth- 
ing. 
A false friend is like the shadow on the 


sunshine, and vanishing in 


| shade, 


to condemn our neighbor, but mot one 
excuse him, 


wherewith 
wherewith to 


We have a thousand reasons 


Nothing is more important than to un- 


derstand the subject about which you propose to ing 


| Struct others, 


| 
Ac > we > . . 2 r } 
As to the fare we had be tter make one oF | toappear dressed in accordance with the business you 


rough notes at the bar. Here and in the 


wine-rooms below we shall find twenty-five | 


fifieen hundred 
thousand of 
bottles 
various acrated thousand 
lemons are suggestive; so are cighty tons of 
ice. Passing to more innocent beverages, 
milk appears to be guaranteed by one.thou- 
sand cans of the condensed article, and five 
hundred gallons of the fluid ‘‘d'recte from 
the cow,’’ kept sweet in the refrigerator. 
One thousand pounds of’tea and eighteen 
hundred pounds of coffee, sweetened with 
eight thousand pounds of sugar, are com- 
fortable items for those who relish the cheer- 
ing cup; while twenty thousand gallons of 
fresh water, brought from the shore, and 
stored in huge tanks in the hold, with a 
daily supply of one thousand gallons in ad- 
dition to the condensers, isa matter of im- 
portance both to the inner and outer man. 

Now for a few of the eatables, at random. 
Three thousand five hundred pounds of 
butter, three thousand hams; sixteen hun- 
dred pounds of saloon,biscuits—not those 
applied to the crew; one thousand pounds 
of ‘‘dessert stores’’—muscatels, almonds, 
figs, etc., exclusive of fresh fruits, which 
are taken in at every port; fifteen hundred 
pounds of Jams and jellies; six thousand 
pounds of canned meats; one thousand 
pounds of dried beans, and three 
six hundred pounds of rice; five 


thousand bottles of spirits, 
bottles of champagne, five 
other wines, and ten thousand 


waters. One 


thousand 
thousand 
pounds of onions; forty tons of potatoes 
sixty thousand pounds of flour, and twenty 
th 


gretables 


yusand eggs Fresh ve 


4 ru CAS Sneel 


> 


re gener aLiy sup] ied at each port 


r replenished at the end of the 
journey, so that it is difficult to obtain com- 
plete estimates of them. Perhaps twodozen 


Bullocks and sixty sheep would be a fair 


further 


ol 


has within it the element of growth, or 
tal energy as Itecause. 


pleasant thoughts, and the greatest ast in 
have as many of them as possible, 


earnest couvictions. 


condemn 


Never be above your calling, or be afraid 


are performing. 


Only that is truly beautiful which either 
stigpeests Pie 
The pleasantest things in the world ar 
life ts to 


The hay smells the sweétest after it has 


been cut down, and by theesame process many Cliris- 


tian lives are broughtto perfection, 


Other books may make men learned and 


Wise unto ostentation, butonly the Bible can make 
them Jearned and wise unto salvation, 

We often find a thousand excellent ex 
euses for our gravest faults: butil anvone wrotges u 
in the least, the offence is unpardonable, 

It is sometimes pretty hard to decide 
which gives us more pleasure—toe hear ourselye 


praised, or to hear our neighbor. run down 


Discover the opinion of your enemies, 


which is commonly the truest; for they will glye vou 

no quarter, and allow nothing ty commpliisance, 
Uncertainty and ignorance can hardly 

produce anything but cowardice and rashnes.> true 


courage is associated with Judgment and reflection. 


Never swerveiin your conduct from your 
Der lide because Yor see reasutis 


for decision, and then act because vou have deeded, 


To understand the world is wiser than to 
its to sturdy thie 
shun it: and to use the world is nobler than to 
it. 


world j- better than to 


alrtise 


It will gencrally be found that those who 


sneer habitually at human nature, and affeet to de- 
spise it, are among the worst an fleast pleasant same 
ples. 

We must ever remember that there are 
things from n aiiniete aye the eve of God, 
the voice of ane tlls the stroke of 
death. 

Virtue is what man owes to himself 
I ugh there wer fea anv (sot ruil ' 

; eff 

While we wrangle here in the dark, w 

are dying and passing tuthe world that will decide all 


our controversies;and the safest passage thither Is by 


| peaceable holiness, ; 


EVENING POST. 

















Femininities. 


There are 49 female physicians in Browk- 
yon, N.Y 


, OF whom tear lomarcopaths, 
Recent stati tics say that no female mem. 
ber of any Royal family in Rurope wears sealskin 


A certain young man calls his sweetheart 


Silence, because when he wants to kins her she gives 


consent, 


Woman may be the weaker vessel, but 
when she shrieks she can be heard a pool deal farther 
than a man. 

A story-writer has finished a sketch called 
“Lifted Out of Herself,” 
yachting and got sea-sick. 


lu which the heroine went 

A fashionable mother in) Whitechapel is 
said to have rouged her baby's cheeks for baptism, as 
“it was pale that morning. *’ 


Light-weight husbands are wondering 


how David Davis will get to bis room at 2a. om 
out making the stairs creak. 


. with- 


Women are such queer creatures that no 


man can understand them. Tndeed, it has been gen- 


erally coneeded that the only way to find a woman 
out is to call when she is notin, 
In New York 40,000 women and girls 


support themselves by their own labor, and so, 000 
, 
other women Maintain themselves and their husbands 


by manual labor and by brain work, 

By a vote of 661052 the Massachusetts 
House adopted a resolution providing fora econstitu- 
tional amendinent allowluoyg women lawyers to be neo- 
tarles public qn Justices of the poace 

We have heard hundreds of girls say they 
wonldu’t marry the best man that lived, but 
have generally found that they were quite wiiling to 


ever 


wed the best man that would have them, 


endeavors 
bachelor, 
two girls 
to dance with each other on account of the 
men, 

A police judge at St. Joseph. Mieh 


marked, in dismissing a case the other day: 


For heroic, but vain, 
old 
equal the facial expression of 


to 


look 


pleased, says a crusty nothing ean 
compelled 


scarcity of 


re 
‘I shall 
dismiss every case of Woman-insulting where it ean 
be shown that the woman fest flirted with the ae. 
eused,** 

“In Lambeth,’’ writes a 
“there iva plano that was tullt to tate 


subscriber, 
It is sttll eae 


pable of putting the next door neighbor tute 
apasins, Waen the cight yirl is present te do the 
pounding.”* 

General Sherman kisses every girl ty 
whom he is tatroduced, and itis noticeatle that the 


prettier a girl is the harder itis to remember ber ond 
he sometimes has to be introduced to the enue 
dozen times, 


“You wouldn’t take me fora married 
man, would you?’ asked a student of a Manavyvonk 
girl last Sunday night ‘“‘Drather think TE would it 
vou should ask toe, * Ihe 
aring the next day 


wirl a 


Wes Phe respratise trey hit 


“Never marry for wealth,’’ says an au 
thor on Iife, ete., but remember that ithe Just aseasy 


tolove a girl who has a good house, with tate 
tttached, as one who has nothing but an auburn toad 


and an amiable disposition 


A little girl in Denver,Col., wandered out 
in the street, plainitvely 
“please come and wake dy manna 
twoinen accompanied her home 
ther dead from heart disease. 


of Medina, Ohio, couvhed 
or lesyfor nineteen years before she threw up a 
shirt-button and found rethet, 


for 
tye. 


asking one te 


Finally 
her theo 


some 


and found 


\ woman 
perone 
Youcan lroayine tow 
ter husband, too, must have been suffering, 
button off his shirt all thos 


ithe theat 
years, 


The complete costume of a fashionabi: 


lady of the Friendly [stands has reeently 


heen pre. 
sented to the Pubtle Library of Woburn, Ma it) 
square blanket tatooed with various deviees, and mace 
from wood-pulp, or rather bark pulp 

AtSt. Helen’s, Australia, a large poste 


ornaments the window of a shop in aside street with 
the startling heading, ‘‘Matrimeontal 
proceeds to quote the terms 


Ayveney,”* and 


on which introducthes 


witha view tomarriage will tbe undertaken, 

Sadly ungallaavis the fickle Mro Diver, 
M.b. A friend asked hin, just after he had ‘ 
condemned by the court to pay @2, 000 te Mi if ane 
Way did you Kiss her foot? ‘Because, yrowled 
the M. £., ‘‘it wa handsomer than leer fare 

Woman! Well, Pdon't know what oto 
say good enough of yous tut a trie it fete oth ia 
that invented vou, for there weuld 
ner trouble in the world without vo ve foryet t 
name of the author—he must have been a [married 


mat 


The child whoi clothed) warmly, clean 
Is far tetter nse ‘ 
attire showe it to be a svietin lothe votares« of Daet- 
hhealtl 


oelety the 


Iv, and neatly, are thats. cotre Wlirens 


jon. The one has a chanee of turning out a 
manor woman, aud a useful member of 
other has not, 


Ata fashionable wedding in New York 
the other day the ceremony was performed under ‘ 
floral uistreiia. This was protea ‘ the sdyyestion 
of the bride’s mother, who wanted the groom te une. 
derstand by the enmiblerns that be iptit t put I 
something fora rainy day 

A Seotch lady Whose daughter was. re 
cently married, was asked by an old friend ether 
he might iy t ’ or pecvta) thee . Yes, 
Ves, ai ‘ ! t it ery ite 
jntae i ! i i ‘ t 
the there 11“a ‘ x 

The saute rule ! } lite ‘ i- i i ed 

aostr t-car ! t i wields 

ty- ~asM a t ! ‘ 
M M the case . 

j 
ear piay will not be forgotten ty 
under such training orlnudulgence will la 
of the real care wheu it comes tu them ase ad 


| 


_ News Notes. 


It is estimated that 32,000,000 human 
beings die every year 

San Francisco has a worse record for di 
vorces than Chicago or St. Loule. 

Nazareth has just hada telegraph office, 
the fret opened in the Holy Land. 

A little Atlanta boy denounced his snor 
ing brother for ‘sleeping through his nose. *' 

The enormous sum of $40,000,000,000 is 
sald to be luvested in railways in Great Britain. 

Land.capes have been photographed from 
the windows of atrain running over forty miles an 
hour, 


We have #1,659,000,000 cash in the coun 
try, of which #1, 292,000,000 Is engaged in carrying on 
business 

A Boston firm recently shipped a lot of 
base balls to the students of Roberts College at Con- 
stantinople, 

regarded as a 
have net come inte 


The reply post cards are 
failure tu England, because they 
vieneral use, 

An Ashland, Ohio, wife recently became 
the mother of a perfectly healthy babe weighing lees 
than cone pound, 

There are almost as many dogs as chil 
dren in Berkley county, Va 
wree 


At Fern Bank. below Cincinnati, a float 


Ing house was stopped, and ia 


mongrels of every de- 


stael deme ripethon 


meofthe rooms wae 


found a baby sleeping In its cradle 


Pouring oi] on the troubled waters is now 


spoken ofas a tew thing by some scientitie journale 
It was ueedin the dave of Art«toth . 

A British oculist, writing for a London 
medical journal, «ay that as culture of .ntelleet ne 
creases the human ove grow rather 


Here isa bit of dramatic criticism taken 


froin a Georgia paper Mi Malii Anderson « 
sweeter than the (ecorgia sweet potate 

A recent letter from- Honolulu, Hawaii, 
saves that Ring Kalakaua ariny’) Cotnsiets of 09 aol- 


diers, exclusive of bands and attendant« 


An enterprising firm of clothiers in Prov 
enee advertises that a tase Halland tat willbe given 


toeach purchaser of a sult of trage® clothe 


The Virginia Court of Appeals adjourned 


Richardson tad 
Doaes * jeohke 


the dav because Fislye 


ether Malo 


eatesdba rib lauwhiov 


A sexton who was digving « grave in the 


Santander (Mexleo) Cemetery, duy up a coffin tithe 
taitittry jewels tee thee elites eof tremtey thee and | 
bat 


Vonanin Lawrence, Mase, offers « prize 


teroatveone Who Will deetpher a letter le re edven 
two trot Tlorace (ereeley, ateblias fewer been atde fe 
read 

Miss Catherine Wolfe, the reputed 316, 


(oO moO helress of New York, iy 


lie tin on at ive 


erage one offer of wiarriage every hay Crone ik news 
titers, 

one , 

Phe largest vessels in the English navy 
cost miiliicens cred we ocpuerten hebbar ter teretbedy ane 
nearly athomernd dollar. a les te keep them at sea 
afterward, 

As sleeves have disappeared from the 
Walisbs ol eveniiug dre bievern Tear Joveloped ste 
fetistthy, totil new they com rt ‘ t lony to reach 
thre sulder 

The Berlin prostollior lias idopted the 
practice of a | sua nt r 1 tes pres money 

ler \eare orn ry OT, 'e) thas een Coben 

fandloard 

A paper watelr las been exhibited by a 
Love len stelitnakher hie ft or pre peared rele 
ttmanner that the wat i rylcenble 
t! 

Th haters? fiamdy ! ! alyle tation 

! \V i ! ) i 1 
~ pot \ ral ; 7 
‘ 
\ iti i th bem (eu 1 ew 
' ‘ ’ r aad 
if 
1 
Iburom Kruger t reat GCeertuan reu 
. ' 
| ' ot 
i ‘ eet) 
\ta recent execution in Japan it Thon 
. Ltr theca Cate tive ri 
Phie ed {tie t ' thoadbteann ys 
 § ! ! 'e ‘ ‘ rea 
} 

Qone of the best toy nooeri ‘ 

joa \ " ' i “\ 
! ‘ Nimerioa ‘| if 

; ! ml t aid “ofr " 
feor 

According to a reeent speee ( 

. 4 s ? ‘ 
4 | 
‘. i 

\ Danish \ , vy oll Cay 
Leow \\ A ‘ 

4 ! ‘ ‘ ‘ 

: t af ! 

> - = 
Wiener Toenr 1 4 WRAKNESS OF THR 
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sta \ tter tha 4 
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Our Uoung Folks. 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY. 


BY JULIA GODDARD, 


THE EAGLE’S STORY— [contixnern.] 


T lastthere came ai sheut, of 
from the colonists, and one loud Eng. 
lish cheer that, as it died away, was 

succeeded by a psalm of thanksgiving.” 


victory 


“And they found them, said JeiY, ‘and 
took them away in safety?" 

“Yeu,"’ answered the eagle, “but with 
some diffleulty, for iti was easier to getir 


the swamp than outof it, but by a miracle 
they escaped. 


“But they did not return to their tari ; 
they went to the settlement, and atter- 
wards moved to a town that was being 
built.” 


“Thank you very much,” said Jem 

“T phall often think of the story, and to- 
night J dare say [shall dream of the Ked 
Indians."’ 

“But you will not be im bed 
stuyyested biva. ‘Remember, 
meet keric.” 

Just at that moment the sound of seam, 
vering feet was heard, and a loud panting 
as of some animal im distress, and in 
another moment the spaniel tade lis ap- 
pourance, 


lo-nigehit 
we oure to 


“Why, Pthought you were going with 
the other dogs," said Jetl. 

“T did think of it,” replied the spaniel ; 
“but I've taken afaney to you and your 


sister, because you spoke kindly to me, 

“You know that race clings to the 
bhutan race, 

“Even the most miserable 
lowest ofthe poor hall wid 
the seavenyers of the bastern 
eagerly the hutnan being who 
safed the stmiallest token ol 
them, 

“Yes, we care more for 
than for our own.’ 

“LT wish all people thought of this,” mur- 
mured Iva. 


our 


of us, even the 
doys who are 
cilies, preet 
has vVouch- 
kindness to 


the 


“Tt would be happier for dogs if) they 
ddid.”’ 

The spaniel looked up gratefully. 

Hle would have licked Eva's hand if she 


had not been perched the elephant 
back. 

“A few pounds more or less inake no dif 
ference,’ said the elephant, eniyimatioally ; 
wd Eva wondered what that had to do with 
the spaniel’s speech, 

Bat while was wondering the ele. 
phant gently seimed the dog with bis trank, 
wid lifted him up beside the children. 

“Thank you, thank voul Mr. blepheant,”’ 
suid Eevaypatting the elephants mech pt vou 
ire the best, and kindestand trost theotgplit- 
ful, and—"’ 

“Plush,” 
viuin. 

Eva laughed, and patted bina more vigor. 
ously than before, 


upoon 


she 


sald hie, ‘dont bitke me 


Suddenly she turned tothe stunted. 

“We've never asked vour toumne,” said 
she. 

“Nor about bis ruta avayv,’ added 
Jett. 

“Piltell vou about both, vou would 


like to hear uiyv story, sit Clie sponded, 
“Or eCourse Wwe Slroutd. 

“Vou enn tell at. te 
Mr. Ietephant Goes pot topped. 
“TPT should like to lear at, 

elephant. 


“But where do you wish to go mext 


Us aS We gweatone, of 


answered thie 


wee 


“PT should like t see othe Watigaroos 
again, * said bva. 
“Ah! then we shall have to go through 


the tunnel. 

“Keeper, lead the way." 

“Yes, sir, sud the keeper, 

But aus the keeper did) dot) todmel bits bat, 
the elephant quietly took tot! for tia, say- 
iny- 

“Where are your tianners, Sir 

Then tbe litthe cavaleade ager tioved on- 
ward, 


THE SPANTEL’S STORY. 


VV A seated herself down on the do's 
left, Jeth being on the rizht. 
Eva was playing wilh leis long sithke 


ears, and caressing the Spaniels laadseme 
face and brow. 


“Poes be not appear tired?’ asked 
Eva. ¥ : 

“Yes, dear, he (Pores, re pole Ade # “and 
nore than onee toenight To feel certain I 


beard hin siz.” 

The spaniel gave Jetta hindiv paw, then 
he turned tus lead and touched Evaever 
KO yentivoon the cheek, just to show tht he 
was sensible of their consideration,and quite 
appreciated it. 

“Tun not tired,’ said Rover, for that was 
the dog s name, “and Din net sad, theugh l 
~at least, not verv sad. 


Big 

eOn’ he eontinued aloud, his brown 
eves dilating with earnestress, as he bepan 
to tell bus story, cit was mot my dear old 
master’s fault Chat he parted with tne, 

“Hewas poor, and teropted by a large 
price an it tears if i pW tis Clie ~ 
as tie tf 1 

I id see t tried t 
| _ 
bart. a ita big satay 
re ‘ ead by Aas i ‘ Prawav with 
throa , as j va - ; 
my new tioster, 

*] tried todo viv chats \ teat tirst, al 
though l could see lhe Wis « ply, Vaal, and 
toolish. 

**He gave me & Hew Maine, he bought ne 


hutnan race | 


+ hous 


) was now very tired and 


2 ak ta Poa 
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anew collarsuch a fine one, and he bought 
a silver-nmounted whip—dear old taster 
never used a whip. 

“He bought something else—he bought « 
muzzle! 

“This, te said, shaking it at) me and 
Mtpetidtage, SiN tee potato cope Veotn dee the dog day ty 
ny bev. ; 

TD stroddered, 

“This tian then, beleved in. the old worn- 
out fallacy and superstition that 
mad in the dog days. 

“Prom that very moment I determined to 
leave bit. 

“TP would not return to my old Kind tiuas- 
ter. 

“No; DP would not pain bin by proofs of 
mv disobedience, but DT would) go some- 
Wwhere—anywhere away fromthe cruelty 
that now surrounded me, 

“It was the cruelty of 
eruelty, | omight sav, of luxury, for tay 
kennel wassuperk, the dish from which I 
lapped mv datlk was china, iy chain was 
of polisined steel, 

“Bat hadit been of the purest gold it was 
still a chain, a fetter. 

“And, alas! while I 
best mieat ond bones. toeat, 
bread. 


dogs ue 


ignorance, the 


had plenty of the 
often lacked 


“Andalthough tv tusik was brought 
fresh every anorning, Do often wanted 
water, 


“Alliny master cared about was to hear 
ine praised and called beautiful. 

“My relief came at last. 

“Twas take. down to the 
inp Juanae. 

“My master had his gun. 


cCopse one day 


‘See now, good dog,” he said, ‘if you 
ean t start a rabbit. 

* *dn you go.’ 

“oWittall the joy im lite,” - replied, 
specthing With tay tail. 

“But itis mot ywiven to men like him to 


understand the language of dogs, 

“T plunged into the eopse, and tiny mas- 
ter started to walk round and wateh, 

“He may be walking round and = wateh- 
ing till this day for atl TP Know or care, 

“T did not go far till Tsat down, to en- 
joy, to drink Ina portion of the life, the 
freedom, and the joy everywhere around 
mie. 

“Twasin a dittle glade carpeted with 
tneadow grass and wild flowers, mnany with 
pink eves peeping through the green,many 
with blue. 

“Then there were tall branching ferns 
and trailing white-blossomed brauimbles,anad 
glittering buttercups, 

“Down in this quict copse dhe nightingale 
and blackeap still trilled) their) sony, and 
gorgeous birds and buttertlies innumerable 
flow hither and thither,all so happy in their 
freedoun ° 

“Don't leave the copse till nightfall,’ 
said asweet bell-like voice that) proceeded 
froma beantifal moth deep hid among the 


crow-peas, ‘don’t leave tll nighttll—we 
never clo. 
oe *Ddeoon't he 1) 


“TPT heard no diore, 


“Stumiber stole over me, ashutaber more | 


sweet thanany Pohad enjoved tor 
months, and when Dawoke the stars were 
allout, and adovely ioon, and the moths 


many | 


were floating and dancing among the elder | 


blossonis. 

“It was very dreary in 
when TL heard the distant village 
chine out the hourof midnightwand the owl 
hoot mourntally, Po felt trightened, tor all 
be stiperstitlous. 

“Flap! tl up! thay ’ 

“Atthat toment a great 
over the wlade, and T started 
Dnever pulled up until TP was 
miles away from that 
COpse 

“Puot toa highway 
straight om, ama om, 

“Poward tnorniog, When the stars bean 
to pale, PE torsook this roa., and look onee 
nore to the wilds, Keeping the direction in 
whieh T knew this city to lie, for that TP de- 
termined should be miy destination. 

“Thad been running sinee midnight, and 
hungry, and glad 
enough Twas, vou tay sure, When I 
eune toa humble cottage, frour the roolOf 
which the smoke was curling. 

“Tere a woman gave mea little milk to 
drinkvand would tain have caught wie atter- 


owl flew right 
and ran, and 

niles upon 
eerie, dreary 


at last, and 


be 


wards: but though not ungrateful, T was 
too near the place froni wliehgh had es- 
eaped, 


So Tran om again once tuore, 

“All thatday Pslept under a wreath of 
new dvemown hay, until the stars onee more 
shone out that TP thought were to guide me 
oon. 

“Then I 
plentiful repast, in 
rabbit. 

“Partof it Tate, and 
With te. 


had the yood fortune to finda 
the Shape of a voung 
part Totook alony 
[TO BE CONTING ED] 
—-_ a le 
Pon fiftv-one consecutive vears William 
Stundford was an ocecupant of the County 
Jail at Richmond, Va, and tor eighteen of 


those vears he was chatned by the leg to the 
Hhooref his cella raving lun tic. He was 
reieased in PS47, a thartabess sbecile, anda 
w davs age he died. This last words were 
Ldeuar t t th ! ul i had 
breve Kl Vrntou ‘ uv . 

= ’ ’ =~ 

—_ . - 

vr . ) ae 

lam verv wlad to Sa i ia tried Hlop 
Bitters, and never took vthing that did 
me so Much good, I ily took two bottles 
ind I would not take #100 for the yood they 
did ime. T reeouaiend them to my pa- 
tients, and get the best results from their 


use, 


C, B. MERCER, M., D, 


vin gited nae pes YY 


that copse, and | 
clock | 


7 


went | 


SAAOU D'S STEED. 


EY PIPKIN. 

PEVIERE could vot have been a more mis- 
tratle-looking boy than Sasaoud; his 
striped linen shirt was torn, so was the 

loose jacket he wore, and his bell) was ly- 

ing besde him with the clasp broken. 
Ile sat apon the sand beside a little pool 
of water, hoping to obtain seme help trou 


the travelers who paused there to draw. 
water fordleir camels. 
“ARE said he, vit) TL eould get to Mecca 


all would be well witii toe, 

“P should get carpe sont, and T should 
bave bread to eat.’ 

And the tears rated down Saaoud’s 
checks, lor he was very liuagrs, and did 
het huow now he stiouwld wetany food, 

Searcely knowing what he did, he sud- 
denis stooped down and took a draught of 
Wailer, 

Ile teat a strange 
lifting ap bis head, he 
dlistance. 

\ troop of Arates approached oat triendly 
tribe, he hoped, and he awaited with some 
anxiety their comming. 

Hehad not to wait lone belore 
ecatnels crowded round the 
queneh their thirst, tor 


courage, and 
bells in the 


thrill of 
heard 


nen and 
}? ’ rts, 


they had comea 








And Saaoud followed Abdelaazis to his 
dwelling, which was a very handsoine 
one. 

How happy was Saaoud to be among the 
beautiful Arab horses, and he fondled and 
caressed them, aud talked to thein ashe 
would to his brothers or sisters, and the 
understood him and answered back in their 
own languages, 

One day a miserable little foal that was 
much injured was going to be killed, and 
Saaoud stood by with tears in his eyes 
which Abdelaazis, who stood by, noticed, 
and said— 

“‘Wouldst like to have that colt for thine 
own?” 

“Yes, that I should,’’ answered Saaoud, 


| trembling with joy. 


} 


eager to 


lony distanee, aud tad fallen short of water | 


by the way. 


One Arab espied Saaoud and bis belt | 
with the glittering clasp, which took his 
funey. 

“Thy aunt hath meed of such a clasp,” 


said the Arab, who thereby meant that he 


would take it for his own wil 
Saaoud looked up sSorrowtally, 


but did 


not dare to reius un-looking 
than, 

“Thy aunt hath vise noobotan embroid- 
ered jacket,” said another Arab, as he di- | 


vested Saaoud of bis gartnent. 

Fortunately the striped shirt was 
for any one to covet. 

Then the Arabs rode off, leaving Saaoud 
still lying by the pool, for he had not dared 
toask ifthe travelers were journeying to 
Mecea, 

Hle was in despair. 

Then he took a few steps onward, though 
he did not know in what direction to go, 

However, to his joy he saw some men 
dressed in the garbof pilgrits coming to- 
wards hit. 

He knew that these men, blind, deformed; 
laine as they were, were on their way to 
Meecea, to Kiss the sacred stone in the tem- 
ple there. 

He therefore bowed reverently before 
them, but they litted their heads up high, 
forthey were bound on a boly mission, and 
of course it was impossible that) they could 
haveanything todo with such an insigniti- 
cant mite as Saaoud. 

The blind man, whe heard him bey to go 
with them, said— 

“Out of the way!" 

The deaf man, wha eould 
shook his head and = stick at 
nothing at all. 

The deformed pretended 
and so passed on. 

Saaoud was ready to weep, 
like voice sounded out clear— 


low old 


not hear hitn, 
hii, 


not to see hin, 


when a bell- 


"dni, come, tee Viewew ons 


Phere tortie shallbe won.? 


Could these be bells of Meecea? 

No, that was too far off, Saaoud sup- 
posed that the genie of the water had some- 
how contrived these bells for tis encourage. 
agement, and instead of sitting 
weep ashe had felt moved to do, he rose up 
and followed the pilgriuusat a respectful 
distance. 

When they halted, he halted,and as night 
drew near, they lighted a tire to keep cif 
the wild beasts whilst they slept. 

One night, being almost worn 
fatigue, he fell asleep among some rocks, 
and when he awoke in the morning the sun 
was shining down upon a city. 

Looking at his ragged shirt he said— 

“This is no place vor mice, | will go baek to 
the shepherds and ask tein to let me help 
tend their flocks.” 


sD 


out with 


«Take it, then,’’ said A bdelaazis. 


Now to Saaoud the wretched aniinal 
seemed like a creature of Paradise, 
So much care he bestowed upon it, that 


it slowly began to show signs of improve- 
ment. 

And its mane grew long and silky, so did 
its tail, anid its coat was smooth as glass, 

Saaoud was very proud of ifs youn 
horse, which he before long began to cal 
the flour of Mecca. 

Now it happened at this time that a cara- 
van of merchants journeying on to the far 
Kast passed on through Mecea, 

They were going to exchange their mer- 
chandise for the silks and stuffs and pre- 
cious things of Persia and India, and hoped 
to make great fortunes by their various 
dealings. 

One of these nerchants was a friend of 
A bdelaazis, and he offered to take charge of 
any money that Abdelaazis might like to 
lay out in purchasing the treasures of the 
Kast. , 

Then Abdelaazis called his servants to- 
gether, and said that each could try his tor- 
tune also. 

Allofthe servants who had saved upa 
few coins at once placed them in the hands 
of the merchants to lay out for thein. 

But Saaoud had no imoney—he had no 
ossessions but his young horse, Flower of 
Mecea. 

‘The merchant looked at it. 

Although it was young, it had elements 
of making a good horse, and Abdelaazis 
said, that being the only thing Saaoud pos- 
sessed, he hoped the merchant would take 
itand do hés best with it. 

For Saaoud, he added, “was a good 
youth, and he wanted hit to make a for- 
tune.” 

So the merchant took the horse away, 

In time they returned, bringing goodly 
suis forall who had entrusted thei with 
money or goods, 

So that there was a great rejoicin 
house of Abdelaazis and 
ing. 

Saaoud timidly asked the merchants for 
tidings of his colt, but the imerchants look- 
ed over his head as though they did not see 
him, until one, more condescending than 


in the 
a general feast. 


| the rest, said— 


saying | 


‘ viven a goodly sum ot 


down to | 


And at that tnoment te heard the voice of | 


the Tmauim calling to prayers, and the voice 
seemed to say— 


"Turn again, Saaoud,** 


And Saaoud made his way to the city, 
even to the in osque, where he knelt and 
kissed the Kaaba, aud was hencetortha 
Hadji, evenas the pilgrims he had met 
with. 

But being a Madji did not bring hiin food 
or clothes,and he wandered about diseonso- 
lately until he heard some one saying— 

“Hold my horse whilst I go into 
lor’s shop,” 

Now all Arab boys are accustomed to 
horses, so Saaoud sprang forward and took 
the bridle of the noble animal, whieh had a 
pedigree of imore than two thousand 
Vears, 

“My beauty, mv jewel!" said Sa: ( 
“how fair thou art, how > I se ag ee 
altogether marvellous! 


“| love thie e&, O steed, though thou art not 


} > } , ] 
mine, and T would that it were mv work to 
attend to thee,”’ 
hie td oft 
th vuer he horse tad eome out of 
the sh i 1 Wits s t 2 day 
: ‘ ‘A’ 
i ~ P = 4 
Af » 
l s l 
saaoud, 
; “But he Is dead ,and | have 1O ONS tocar 
for ine, 
“If T had but werk ta do] should be 
giad.”’ 


—_ will give thee work In mv 
said Abdelaazis, for such) was his n 
“Follow me,” 


Stables,’’ 


auie, 


the tai- | 


**\ bdelaazis Knows.” 

But Abdelaazis said nothing all that day, 
nor in the evening, but next morning be 
sent Yor Saaoud. 

“Thy colt has found 
the Persian monarch,’ 


favor in the eyes of 
he said; ‘the has 
money for hitn, so 
that the venture has proved more fortunate 
than any of the others, 

“And now thy colt isin a stately stable, 
and is adorned with trappings of gold. Bat 
the colt will let noone mount him ; he 
has thrown some of the best riders among 
the Persian officers. 

“The merchants have been ordered to 
find one in his own country who can man- 
age him. 

“Wilt thou go?” 

Saaoud sprang forward 
of Abdelaazis’ robe. 

Hle went. 

Hiow beautiful it was! 

Mecca seeined but a poor place i 
parison. 

How splendid was the palace and 
great square called the Meydan ! 

And the canal and the plane-trees! 

“To the royal stables,’ said the toremost 
inerchant. 

And the train moved on, and Saaoud’s 
heart beat fast, for in another moment he 
would see his dear Flower of Mecca. 

Yes, the doors were tlunz open,and tiere 
stood Flower of Mecca,snorting and pawing 
the ground, : 

“My beauty! 
Saaoud. 

And at his voice Flower of Mecea gazed 
wildly around, then bounded forth to meet 
his tnaster. 

He rubbed his head against Saaoud'’s 
shoulder. 

Ile knelt down, and Saaoud sprang upon 
his back, and away he galloped, searcely 
seeming to touch the ground. 

“Adinirable — rider,” exclaimed 
inonareh. 

“T will take thee into inv service, and thy 
duty shall be totrain this steed, so that he 
Shall bear tne as he bas borne thee.” 

Saaoud made a profound reverence. 

His duty was light, and he should not 


to kiss the heim 


s.01n- 


the 


my jewel! exclaimed 


the 


be parted truin his beloved Flower of 
Mecca. 

A grand house was appointed for biin, 
and he was loaded with riches by the 
monarch, so that in addition to the wealth 

aC ready acquired through the sale ! 

S Steed had as inuch and more tha 
neart need desire, 

ee —— 


There is a resurrection of nature's late?! 
Vigor every spring. Likethe world aroub\’ 
you, renew your complexion, inviger?” 
your powers, cleanse the channels of ‘- 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla is the means to sé 
this purpose, 


t 















THE CHILDREN. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
, And the schools for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 
To bid me good nivlt and be kissed, 
Oh, the little white arms that encirele 
My neck ina tender embrace! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
shedding sunshine and love on my face! 


And wher they are gone Psit dreaming 
Of my ebildhood, too lovely t+ last, 
«flove that my heart will remember 
When it wakes te the love of the past; 
Ere the wor!d and its wickedness made me 
A pertoer of sorrow and sin, 
When the glory of God was above me, 
And the glory of gladness within, 


When my heart grows weak asa woman's, 

Aud tountains of sorrow will flow, 

When [think of the paths steep and stony 
Where the feet of the dear «nes must go; 

Of the mountains of sin hanzing o'er them, 
Of the teinpests of fate growing wild; 

Oh, there's nothing on earth half as holy 
As the innocent heart of a child, 


They are idols of hearts and of households, 
They are angels of God tn disguise, 
His sunlight still sleeps on their tresses, 
His glory still beams In their eyes; 
Uh, those truants from earth and from Heaven 
They have made me more manly ant mild, 
And I know how Jesus could liken, 
The kingdom of God toa child, 
TT A I 


ON AN OCEAN STEAMER. 


N these days of monster steamships, 
ocean 
travel, are rather apt to forget how 
short a time has elapsed since weary 


quick passages, and luxurious 
we 
voy- 


iges in sailing ships were the only means of 


communication with distant lands. 

And not less than the contrast in speed 
is the revolution which has taken place in 
the mode of life on board. Buta compara- 
tively few years ago, everyone who ven- 
tured on a voyage to a_ foreign shore, 
whether he were a bonanza king or a deni- 
zen of the forecastle, knew that for weeks 
pr months, as the case might be, he 
put up with an unvaried diet of salt beef 
and salt pork, accompanied by hard biscuit 
or dried peas, with a very pitiful dole of 
water daily, and the ever- haunting possi- 
bility of supplies running short. Now, the 
gentleman who pays for a trip of, three 
thousand miles,. grambles if his wine benot 
iced, and demands daily three good and 
abundant meals of fresh meat and vege- 
tables. 

A passenger steamer of four or five thou- 
sand tons may have on board seven hun- 
dred souls or more. Two hundred, say, of 
these will be saloon passengers, a very few 
second-class, and probably three hundred 
third-class or steerage passengers. Then 
there is the crew. 

As to the fare we had better make one or 


rough notes at the bar. Here and in the 


wine-rooms below we shall find twenty-five | 


thousand bottles of spirits, fifteen hundred 


bottles of champagne, five thousand of, 
other wines, and ten thousand bottles o1 
Various waerated waters. One thousand 


lemons are suggestive; so are cighty tons of 
ice. Passing to more innocent beverages, 
sand cans of the condensed article, and five 
hundred gallons of the fluid ‘‘d'recte from 
the cow,’’ kept sweet in the refrigerator. 
One thousand pounds of’tea and eighteen 
hundred pounds of coffee, sweetened with 
eight thousand pounds of sugar, are com- 
fortable items for those who relish the cheer- 
ing cup; while twenty thousand gallons of 
fresh water, brought from the shore, and 
stored in huge tanks in the hold, with a 
daily supply of one thousand gallons in ad- 
dition to the condensers, isa matter of im- 
portance both to the inner and outer man. 

Now for a few of the eatables, at random. 
Three thousand five hundred pounds of 
butter, three thousand hams; sixteen hun- 
dred pounds of saloon,biscuits—not those 


applied to the crew; one thousand pounds 
of ‘‘dessert stores’’—muscatels, almonds, 
figs, etc., exclusive of fresh fruits, which 


are taken in at every port; fifteen hundred 
pounds of fams and jellies; six thousand 
pounds of canned meats; one thousand 
pounds of dried beans, and three 
six hundred pounds of rice; five 


thousand 
thousand 
pounds of onions; forty tons of potatoes 
sixty thousand pounds of flour, and twenty 
I Fresh vegetabl 


ru AS 


5 


eeneraiy supplied at each port 


yr replenished at the of the 
journey, so that it is difficult to obtain com 
plete estimates of them. Perhaps twodozen 
Bullocks and sixty sheep would be a fair 


further end 


must | 


' may be inferred in proportion 
Four thousand sheets, two thousand blan 
kets, eight thousand towels, 
pounds of various 


two 
thousand 
| pounds of candles—excep’ in those vessels 


| which are fitted with the 
' 


SOP IS, two 


electric light 

| hundred plates, nine hundred cupsand sau 
' 

| cers, three thousand glasses, eight hu idred 
all 
provid 


| table-cloths, two thousand yghiss-cloths 
| these are figures exhibited in’ the 
| ing of one ship alone. 

It will be seen that not one tithe part of 
the commissariat fora big ocean 
have been enumerated—merely a few ex- 
tracts of things in daily use, as) specimens. 
The art of condensation of materials and 

/ economy of space has probably been stud 
_ ied nowhere to such an extent as it 
i ship-board, perforce of necessity, 


steamer 


and is 
‘floating towns’ than in the days of smaller 
craft. 

So much attention has now to be paid to 
decoration, elegance of fittings, and = spa 
ciousness of apartments and promenades, 
that available stowage room is 
| tively more limited than 
quently the builders’ ingenuity is racked to 
the utmost, and we find e* ery mirror, sofa, 


compara 


ever. Conse 





and panel masking a locker or some other 


appliance of stern utility 


se — -_ 
Every man.can boast of one admirer 
One day is worth three to him who does 


| everything in order, 


He keeps his road well enough who gets 
ridvot bad compeny. 


carried out even more rigidly in this era of 


It is upon the smooth ice we slip; the | 


roughest path is safest. 

Evil is wrought by want of thought as 
much as,by want of heart. 

The reward of doing one 
power to perform another, 


duty is the 


Take plenty of exercise, and you can use 
your brain as much as you please, 

Honest worth clothed in) poverty 
trembles upon approaching vieo throned ino ws 

He who does his best, however little, 
always to be distinguished frou him who «aloes 
ing. 

A false friend is like the shadow 
sun-dial—appearing in 
shade, 

We have a thousand reasons wherewith 
wherewith to 


often 
alth 
is 


the 


on 


sunshine, aud vani-biig 


to condemn our neighbor, but mot one 
excuse him, 


Nothing is more important than to un- 


| derstand the subject about which you propose to ine 


struct others. 


Never be above your calling, or be afraid 


| toappear dressed in accordance with the business you 


are performing. 


Only that is truly beautiful) which either 
has within it the element of growth, or sugyests 32 
tal energy as Itecause, 


i- 


The pleasantest things in the world ar 


pleasant thoughts, and the greatest act in life ts to 


have as nany of them as possible, 


The hay smells the sweé¢test after it has 


| been cut down, and by thessame process many Cliris- 
milk appears fo be guaranteed by one.thou- | 


tian lives are broughtto perfection, 


Other books may make men learned and 


wise unto ostentation, but only the Bible can make 
them Jearned and wise unto salvation. 

We often find a thousand excellent ex 
cuses for our gravest fault-: butil anvone wrongs u 


in the least, the offence is unpardonable, 


It sometimes pretty hard 
which gives us pleasure—toe hear 
praised, or to hear our neighter 


is to decide 


more ” OuUreeive 


run down, 

Discover 
which is commonly the true 
noe quarter, and allow nothing ty compliisance, 


the opinion of \our enemies, 
st: for they will give vou 
can hardly 


rashties 


Uncertainty und ignorance 
produce anything but cowardice 
courage is associate A with judgment and reflection, 


gina true 


Never swerveiin your conduct trom your 


earnest convictions, Decide because you see reasuts 


for decision, and then act because vou have deeided, 


To understand the world is wiser than to 
condemu it: to study the to 
shun it: and to use the world is nobler than to atuse 
it. 


world i teetier than 


It will generally be found that those who 
affect to 


sneer habitually at human uature, and de. 


spise jt, are among the worst and least pica *alhi- 


ples. 
We must ever remember that 


there are 


things [rei , we ‘ ye ti he eve of God, 
the voice of ureon it ‘ un is the troke { 
death. 

Virtue is What man owes to himeclf 
Though there wer Heave . dent _ / 

en eff 

While we wrangle here in rk, w 
are dying and passing tothe worl i that will decide all 


our controversies ;and the safest passage thither Is by 


| peaceable holiness. } 


| average for the whole voyage, and the rest | 


thousand ° 


sixteen hundred knives, two thousand two | 


has on | 














Femininities. 
There are 49 female physicians in Brook- 


Recent stati ties say that no female mem. 
ber of any Royal family in Furope wears sealskin 

A certain young man calls his sweetheart 
Silence, 
consent, 


hecause when he wants to kiss her she gives 


Woman may be the weaker 
when she shrieks she can te heard ay 


than a man, 


but 
vel deal farther 


vessel, 


A story-writer has finished a sketch called 
Lifted Out of Herself, 
vachting and got eene-sick 


lu which the heroine went 


A fashionable mother in Whitechapel is 
said to have rouged her baby's cheeks for baptism, as 
"it was pale that morning. *’ 

Light-weight husbands are wondering 


how David Davis will wet to bis room at la 
out makiog the stairs creak. 


m. with- 
Women are such queer creatures that no 


man can understand them.  Lodeed, it has been wen- 


erally coneeded that the only way to flac a woman 
out is to call when she is not in. 
In New York 40,000 women and girls 


' suppert themselves by their own laber, and 0, 000 
other women thatntaln themselves and their bushbands 


by manual labor aud by bratu work. 


By a vote of 661052 the Massachusetts 
Ilcuse adopted a resolution providing fora coustitu- 
tlonal amendment allowlog women lawyers ter tee 


tarlies public qnd Justices of the peace 


We have heard hundreds of virls say they 
wooldu’t marry the best man that lived, but 


have generally found that they were quite willing to 


ever 


wed the best man that would have them 


For heroic, but vain, endeavors to look 
pleased, says a crusty old’ bachelor, nothing ean 
equal the factalexpression of two girl compelled 


to dance with each other on account of the seareity of 


men, 

A police judge at St. Joseph, Mieh.. re 
marked, tn dismissing a case the other days "PD steall 
dismiss every case of woman-lnsulting where it ean 


be shown that the woman fest Mirted with the ace 
cused, ** 2 

“In Lambeth,’ writes a 
“there iwa plano that was bullt in tate 


subseriber, 
It is sttll wae 


pable oof putting the next door neighbor tute 
spasins, Waen the right yvirl is present te do the 
pounding.** 

General Sherman kisses every girl to 
whom, he is tatroduced, and itis notheeatle that the 


prettier a girl is the harder it bs to retieniber ber ond 
he sometimes has ta be lotroduced to the eanme 
dozen times, 


“You wouldn't take me 
man, would you?’’ asked a student of a 
girl lust Sunday night ‘‘Lrather think I 
vou should ask mie, ** Ihe 
aring the next day 


wirloa 


for a married 
Manavank 
it 
teestoye bat 


would 


Wis the respeatiss 


“Never marry for wealth,’ says an au 
thor on Ife, ete., but remember that iths Just aseasy 


tolove a girl who bas a good hou-e, state 
al 


with atm ¢ 


tttached, as one whe has nothing but an auburn b 


and an amiable disposition 
A little girl in Denver,Col., wandered out 
the plainilvely 
‘*please come and wake my 
twomen accompanied her hone 
ther dead from heart disease. 

\ woman of Medina, Ohio, coughed 
nor oor les+for nineteen years before she threw 
«hirt-button and found relhet, 


in street, asking for 


sone te 
Finally 


her tno 


some 
tip 
and found 


yp ‘ 
Youcan lanagine tow 
ter husband, too, must have been suffering, with that 


button off his shirt all those years, 


The complete costume of a fashionable 


lady of the Friendtsy Islands has reeently 


heen pre. 

sented to the Pubtle Library of Woburn, Ma It 

square blanket tatooed with various devices, and marl 
from wood-pulp, or rather bark pulp. 

AtSt. Helen’s, Australia, a large poster 


ornaments the window of a shop in aside street with 
the startling heading, ‘‘Matrimontal Ayeney,’*’ and 
proceeds to quote the terms on whieh bntroductier 


with a view to marriage will be undertaken. 

Sadly ungallanvis the fickle Mri Bigevar, 
M. 7. A friend asked hit, just after be had 
condemned by the court to pay @2 000 to Mi if ‘ 
'“"Waoy did you Kiss her foot? ‘Because, yrowl 
the M. P., ‘it was handsomer than her faces 


Woman! Well, [don't know 
say good enough of you, te 
ted you, for the 
nor trouble in the world with 
f the author 


Whit tt 
it a tele itt on tl rt 
thatinven re weld 

mitiveo ve foryet ft 
have tee 


name ¢ he must 


The child whoi clothed warmly, clean 


Iv. and neatly, ts far better dressed than one Vieone 
attire showeit to be asvietimn to the votaress of Dante 
jon. The one has a chanee of turning out a health 


nan or woman, aud auseful member of socletw: the 


other has not, 


Ata fashionable wedding in’ New York 
the other day the ceremouy wae pert el under 4 
floral duntreiia, Dlit~ Was prota ‘ the <abpewesticon 
of the bride's mother, who wanted the groom to une 
derstand by the enitbems that he igtit t } 
something fora rainy day 

A Scotch lady whose daughter was. re 
centiv married, was asked by an old friend the 

" ' t it ery ite 
bate j ' ‘ ' ts ‘ t 
then ther siwa ‘ ¥ 

Phe sate ru f prolitene is advanced 

a street-car i t ‘ 

t ‘ ‘ ~asM ‘ ! ‘ 
\ vl ‘ ane 
tal pis wits t be forgot ‘s 
under ich tralailng or luduigen * ‘ 
vu! the real care when it Mnest im) as a 


_ News Notes. 


It is estimated that 32,000,000 human 


beings die every year 


San Francisco has a worse record for di 


vorces than Chicago or St. Loul«s 


Nazareth has just hada telegraph office, 
the fret opened in the Hoty Land. 


A little Atlanta boy denounced his snor 


ing brother for ‘‘sleeplog through his nose. 


The enormous sum of $40,000,000,000 is 
sald to be luvested lu rallwaye in Gireat Britain. 

Landscapes have been photographed from 
the windows of a train running 
hour, 

We have #1,659,000,900 cash in the coun 


try, of which #1, 202,00, 000 Is engaged in carrying on 
business 


over forty miles an 


A Boston firm recently shipped a lot of 
baw balla to the students of Roberts ¢ 
stantinople, 


ollege at Con- 


regarded as a 
have net come inte 


The reply post cards are 
failure in England, because they 
weneral tse, 

An Ashland, Ohio, wife recently became 
the mother of 
than one pound 


s perfectly healthy babe weighing lees 


chil 
inongrels of every de- 


Phere are almost as many dogs as 
dren in Berkley county, Va 


gree ated de 


At Fern Bank below Cincinnati, a float 
Ing house was stopped, 


‘ Pipethon 


and lu one of the 


roota wae 


found a baby sleeping tn its cradle 


Pouring oi] on the troubled waters is now 


poken of as a ne thistge toy scones heatid journale 
It was ueedin the dave of Arteteotle 

\ British oculist, writing for a London 
medical Journal ‘ that lture of .ntelleet ne 
eTrease the litinan eve prow aller 

Here is a bit of dramatic criticism taken 


from a teeorgha pages vl Miasliic Anderson « 
sweeter than the Ceeargis weet potat 

A recent letter from Honolulu, Tawa, 
ayes that King Kalakaua ariny cConsiate of 9 ale 


band 


Alera, exclusive of and attendants 


An enterprising firm of clothiers in Prov 
idence advertiees that a@ tease theall and teat will te giteu 


teeach purchaser of a salt of trays cloths 


The Virginia Court of Appeals adjourned 


dav becauee Judye Rhehardeonw) tad 
latuwhiow at i." jorke 


the other Malo 


cated arity 


A sexton who was digviny «a yvrave in the 
Santander (Meal Cemeter luyup a Mn one 
taltittny jewels te the ‘ ery | ony thee ane Jel 
iat 

Vouainin Lawrence, Mase. offers a prize 


Stll decipher a better bre re edven 


aye te rp tberace Gereeley, ateblias ewer teen able tes 


Miss Catherine Wolfe, the reputed 416, 
New York, ‘ we bee TT | ive 


erage one offer of uverriage every day trom wukteows 
titers, 

Phe largest vessels in the English navy 
coat a moillion and wo ouerter hedlbar ter beeeibed, ened 
nearly a themed dollar. te heop then at sea 
afterward, 

As sleeves have disappeared from the 
Walebe of evening dre ‘ he lieve j eloped te 
Jecragetla, creat l peeve Cheers Th t! ‘ t ‘oy toe reach 
thie tildes 

The Berlin prostotlicr hia ul ypted the 
practice of | thie 1 ir ' ft ys ”y 
aercleg \ are ore ’ ., a” lia om Cole 
ola fortareder 

Vo paper watel) has been exhibited by a 
Dresden watetinn 1! ' arend ty 
tiatnner thatthe wat ' atile ‘ 
t 

1} ites? f betel ! atyle tation 

' the P \N ! 7) oof 
Shans , , ' s 
‘ 
\ i It i (ru i ‘ew 
‘ ‘ } aud 
if 
t 
baron Kr Ceeritnal r i 
hy e 
i soe 
Via recent executtom in Jaapean t 
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THE TYPES MISTAKEN. 


PAVE editor of a scciety journal, tn 
deacription ota bride wrote 
“Her feet were enoased tn shoes that 
tolyht have been taken for fairy benots, 
Tinagine bis consternation om beheld 
biog 
“Her feet were encased lo shoos 
might have been taken for ferry tomts. 
A ne wapaper prtetintoed tie thee raral dis 
triets afflried that a vou tacky at an mie 
teur ooneert, wong deserved enoore bw the 
exquisite taste with whieh she rendered 
An Augel’s Whisker.’ 
lin a owertain | odieeurse, oa 
preacher said 
“Wile men slept the dewil, sowed Gares, 
A religious paper reported Dfta oe lav ing 
mld ‘maw oct Cree,” 


cColebrated 


Lad, tee me perce Wilbete the waa mottling 
up saw the word “Hl oa.” 

Not eonvensant with civtheologionl lore, 

he was yooorant tial Lleoate was the yoo 


sheme of the bafeciual coughons 


Phe hic Matter betcesedi that his ortthura 


ty he DIY west ork tre an eres acl 
when the poem appedce tio pring, ome Line 
road 
*“Tthhall meter tte tf si t ttre bee peeret bre ll 
SOME we tepelene Thaneate a frienmdiy  etiter 
whole 


rth the custo 
APMACHLY GON Vinod 


“Hle Tease son utrent a jp 
house ae this wollearrown 
ve he would 


We venture to say tlre asptoant: for peolit 
ol preferment was net gratified when he 
perowived that, ac Fieve tee Clee peapeer ties 
eines was due bo fis well Riowi rape 
avity 

‘llow ta Make Thalys ferow “tah thi ' 
ih twMl brow water, an tlvetrcirw tu the 
marti, MANS lhe Cy pees 

The editable x peatnest tliat m tint theless 
WAS Leet 

A traelos eeiarmateely oatnd peootreal 
Bmove Mmritie +s Mos Hor Glee’ Vili prapmer 1 
whieh le es wee f tire wie Cleat the tiie 
would es veoowh ve wterila 

. ‘« \ ‘ { 
rT) ee ee et 

> bis he kprosmi lle tort arnt Dims coe tt 
was printet 

“ we lt stall mwat ele ‘ .“ 
AS) & @us s @thhoew ‘ ' 

i i ApS MO aN Was es lesturiesd 
al { yam Clee wy ‘ “ ‘ ne 
1 a? ahh ’ “ ‘ ‘A 
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and i tt is yes ai Sle booked 

. os 
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THE SATUR DAY 


Humorous. 


Deer wot meat 


Venison 
Religious grounds -Chureh sites 


dandy the 


efavon 


Where 


tool of designing men—A 


does water resemble a gymnast 


Where I nakes a spring 
“Bourd Wanted As the young lady 
wall whee te wine ue t s teeteed prancddbe Vu the side - 
walk 
PT jein vou presently, as the minister 
@alttethe voungeouple, ae he went off for thre 
ot tr teehee 


Money ts called the great circulating me 


Aiuin te ates then bave to clroulate 


lively te geloa 


toe Dhtetee @tectatoiot it 


Vo speciinen tnonmopolist is the fellow who 


tahbe = bets Dealt of thee teed toe thee vlddle, and makes 
His companion Aght for a place to rest 
Itois the ith: things that fret and worrs 
A three sear id yy beep a mania perfect 
misers, wheteas uel trial would) aeeompany the 
press tice of bis bs veateaht sister 


A reperterota New York paper went to 


see the pee rata. Banvan Vilarim’s Pro 
tvs ‘' t sda Thatice without par- 
ta. the said Let came Mr Biitiva thes hie 
a tinits 
A eertain doctor Saves there are Seven 
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DR. RADW AY’S 3 


‘SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


(thronte Kheumaticem, Serofula, ¢elandular Swell- 
lng. blacking Dry ¢ ough, ¢ aneeront Aflectionus, sy phi- 
litte Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis- 
can Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 





Dropey, Bronchith, ¢+ 
For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


PTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
.PS. BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
‘ 
v 


‘meutnption 


ths. Dr. Radway's Sareapariliian Ke- 
It purities the 


@t excels all retiedtal — 
> skin and 


rine health and vieo 
no secure 1 to all. 


clear 
pen 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Notoonty doe. texcel all 





the Sar-apariilian Resolven 


remedial agents ino the cure of Chronic sSerofulous, | 
vustitufional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only | 
preesttive cure fk | 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints | 
Urinary 1 Woot Die ses, Gsravel, Diabetes, 
a ‘ Stops mageot Water, Inecontine ‘ f Urine, 
Bright's. ase Alb i ria ! ‘ cores Where 
t ‘ prostts he wat ~ thick 
‘ ved . ‘ ~ ‘ hit fan 
ex w ‘ a T : Pehl 
clark nat ‘ ‘ ‘ votust depos. 
ifs, «a Lwere s } a zg, t wo sensati i 
When passing water, and pain inthe small ofthe back 
and alone the | . 
“OLD BY “DRUGGISTS 

One Dott more the active prit tples cof 
: ‘ . prepar ati Taker 

Teas t ’ ~ rs re uire five or sit 
t Ounce Dollar Per Bottle. 





R. R. R. | A 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- | 


v4 


Landreth’s Earliest Cabbage 





AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is a highly concentrated extract of 
Sarsaparilla and other blood-purifying 
roots, combined with Iodide of Potas. 
aium and Iron, and is the safest, most reli- 
able, and most economical blood-purifier that 
can be It invariably expels all blood 
poisons from the system, enriches and renews 
the blood, and restores its vitalizing power. 
It is the best known remedy for Secrofula 
and all Scrofulous Complaints, Erysip- 
elas, Eczema, Ringworm, Blotches, 
Sores, Boils, Tumors, and Eruptions 
of the Skin, as also for all disorders caused 
by a thin and impoverished, or corrupted, 
condition of the blood, such as Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General 
Debility, and Scrofulous Catarrh. 


Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 


“AYER'’s SARSAPARITLA has cured me of 


used, 


the Inflammatory Rheumatism, with 
which I have suffered for many years. 
W. H. Moore.” 
Durham, la., March 2, Is*2 


PREPARED BY 


oe, J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


six Leottles for 8& 


cf Tom aver ORGANS. -_ LY $5.00. ( ircu- 
hh Orgs o., , Philada., F iilada., Pa. 
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MALARIA | 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 
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RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. ESS a es 


Perfect Purzative.Seething Aperi- 
ent. Met Without Pain. (lway)s 
Reliable. and Natural in 
Their Operations. 
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Lewis, N. Y., April 18, (83. 
Kiltor Saturday Evening Post -Your tmaguiticent 


premiom picture, **Presentinug tue Broce, it hand, 


and think it very beautiful. Lan preativ mde l with 
it. and thank you very mur ter = aeh sutiful 
present, Dhave shown it te quite ann people, 
sud thes allsay itis the prettlest and richest pre- 


nium they have ever had the pleas oc ot te lotding, 
Will do all that Hes tin my power te ticre ie vour sub- 


cription list 
K. 8. 


Belmont, Wise. April 1s, "82 
Faditer saturday Eventing Post)  Yeour prembuns pte 
ture, ‘*Preseuting the Bride,” was duly received, and 
am more than p.oased with s**t, It is ty far the hana- 


somest pleture Lever saw, 
& A. @ 


Auburn, Mieh., April 19, 83. 

Editor Post -F reeeived the pieture, 

the Bride, ** 

delighted with it, 

ers from ine shortly, as beans of inv Tricnds expressed 

a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
and sucha premium ! 


“Presenting 


in due tiiwe, ated all whe lave seon it are 


You mmay look for some subscribe. 


wise, with such a paper, 
Ss. R. 
Sevierville, Tenn, April 16, ‘2. 
Kaditor Post—The prenmiam pietare, ‘Presenting the 
pride’’ received, and dl misider it grand, T have 
shown it toseveral ot ov trieuds, and each and every 


oue of them pronounce it beautiful, 


J, 4. 8. 


Marengo, Il., April 17, °82. 
Fditer Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, 
lt is furahead of the 
newspapers, and certainty ought to bring you many 
Am quite proud of it 


andamvery much pleased with ft. 
premiums usually oflered by 


subseribers, 
M.J.8. 


Cuba, N. Y., April 18, 
kditor Post Your premium, “PAsenting the 
told all right. To cannot tind lan- 
euage Toenpress iy thanks to you for the beauciful 
premium. Pioave received many premiums, but yours 
Will send sume subscriptions soon, 
M. FE. DD. 


tride, ** emtue 


feeds Chreti all 


Carthage, Mo., 
Editor Post Your 


April 19, °83. 


premium, ‘Presenting the 


Brice, * is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
fe‘) to please the most fastidious. Many thanks. 
L. R. 
Columbus, O., April 15, °S2. 


Editor Post—-l received my Photo-Ole ograph, ‘Pre. 
ecnuting the Bride, ** and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 


‘we admired by everybody, 
Y. M.S. 


Laporte, Ind., April 19, ’S2. 
Kditor Post—L received my premium last oight, and 
think it very beautiful, LT will with pleasure ald you 
tn raising your subseription list, and [ think IT can 


vet a greatmany subscribers for you, 
KR. OK. 





Nishnabotna, Mo., April 16, ‘83. 





Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, "Pree | 


has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed. I 
have shown it to some of ny neighbors, and they 
all unite withiue in voting it beautiful. Will send you 


senting the Bride, °° 


some subscribers soon, 


Bow Tee Doo 
Prestonsburg, Ky., March 18, ‘82. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
uful picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** in due thie, 
andam very much pleased with it, Li is far ahead ou 
Inv most sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subseribers, 


tolbunbus, Ind., 

Editor Post H ereeeive d ins pleture, 

Ing the Bride, > aul wos surprised at its marvelous 

beauty. fam well pleased with it. To have shown it 

to several of my friends, aud all say it is the 

premium they ever saw, 
J. 8. 


April 17, 83, 


‘*Present- 


somest and most valuable 


Hamilton, Mo., April 15, 'S2. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post- My beautiful pre- 
injum Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** 


came duly to hand, andit is even better than you 
claimed it to be. Lwillsee what lean do for you in 


the wav of new subscribers. : 
» N.C, 


Saratoga, N.C.. April 19, ’82 
Fditor Post-[f have **l’ ree 
senting the Bride.’ It) far surpasses mny most: sane 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get) some 
subseribers for you. 


received) premium, 


P. 8. BR. 





Brantford, Kans., April 14, °83. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,** received, itis beautiful, and To am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is justsuperb. Expert to yet you numerous 


subscribers in «a few days, 


J. F. 


enters, Ky., 
Editor Post 
lu Ine yesterday, 


April 18, "83. 
-**Presenting the Bride*’ was delivered 
and am highly pleased with it. We 
ousider ita geni. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends, 


bee | lon Mo 


Vit U ni n, lowa April it} =P 
FAlitors Post—i received ny premium for The Pest, 
« which accept tu.anks. It is the most beautiful pre- 


wilum | ever saw. 
Ww. 8. 


hand- | 





| ip Gold and Jet, We. WEST & ¢ ‘° Westville, Coun, 


THE SATUR DAY 


“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 


ee - ~ Se ~<— sae on 


Facetie. 


Why are boots like doo: 
they are worn by the feet, 


because 


Hidls? 


If you should happen to want your ears 
pierced, just pinch the baty 


Cattle earn their daily bread in 
by the sweat of theic browse. 


sullntoer 
‘Never put of until to-morrow’ doesn't 
apply tea creditor: put Kime off a. Loong ms promssitele 

Hens may be a littl backward on egys 


but thes never fail to come to serateh when fower- 


beds are concerned, 


A glass coffin’ is the latest invention. 
This will give the deceased a chanee to see what kine 
ofa procession be ba 


Mrs. Brownstone says it she has a dog 
she Wants one ot those great Sarah Beruhardt dogs 
Cheat elie th Heoroeld monks out oof the snow on 


Shiver iat 


The insurance company may advertise 
the risks itis willing to take, but tt never speaks of 
the risk the poliev-holder runs of the president trviuy 
a change of alr, 


“And don’t you forget it,’ is now tash 
lonably rendered) in wsthetie eirele. "And do not 
pertnit the taipression te be obliterited from the cells 
of vour reeolleetion,. 


If the report that Gen. Sherman kisses 
every girl to whem leds introduced, has any trath in 
it, we don’t wonder that so many of our young then 


AGENTS WANTED 


Penn Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
. No. 921 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELUIEA, 

; ey .. 87.5530,.000 
SURPLUs,. mr el) 
SAMUEL e, Ht ry, Pres, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Dirtacnasannnally, Polia 









eben rine Loi hing for 
their veeloe, Rudowment 
policies snared at life 


Scents Wanted, 
Apply to H. S. STEPHENS Vice-President: 


Champion 
WASITING 


MACTIINE. 


Avents wanted Inevery 
county: the best, cheape 
est, and the best-selling 
Washerevertnvented. It 
COO U PES Thee beeeene room 
than a wrinversis strong 
durable and simple, and 
is ersily operated: and 
suves over halt the thoe 
and labor in washing, Send fora Priee-list. Larse 
discount to the Trade and Ayents. 

SEAMAN & CO>., Millbort, N.Y. 





wy > ‘x \ rk rray 4 
PICTURE AG NTS! 
We want you vilto send for our new Catal ocne 
Speclal Over on all styles of India Ink, 
Water Colors, and O11 Portraits. Wo yverdn- 
tee wotixfuction da all eines, fo any relintle moon 
or woman who will act as our agents, we offer greater | 
inducemetts than any house In the world, 
STANDARD COPYING CO.., 
49 and SL Grenesee Street, Auburn, N.Y 
A. JAKRGER, Manager, Plesse mention tuis paper. 





IC NEW | 
MARK TWAIN'S *=™ | 
hp br | oa, ee ee ol a | 
canine BOOK AGENTS. | 


For terms and territory addres 
DOUGLAS» BROs.,, 53 N.ith St., Philada.,Pa. 


Lady Agents inner. 
nenten “ 

and gee ry een City 

Shirt an | Stoe kine +B. al ete. 

Sample outtt A‘iress Queen 

Ct. Suape ader@ @.,Cinctnaat 





wa MTED. Ladies and voung men wis hing te 
earn &ltoSseverv day quiettv at there | me 
work furnished: sent ty mmail: oo canvases: } 
Vicase address F IF, 


stamps required forreply, 
Davis & Co., 54 5vuuth Main st., Fall River, Ma 
A YEAR “AND ENPENSES PAT 
Apt pede peell cur wl tro tere? 
$600 © ee mers or elistritvuce ei ° 
riod saree pole ly rpot ° 
THE AM: MEAN TRACOM xo, I 


GENTS WANTED for thre tre ariel fo 
Aes ts ‘ i") 


percent, PIONAL Pt weiss Cold ' Se x 


an Naw pranp a fort 

‘ en $10: ‘ Adu 
RIDEOUT & 00 10 Barcla,$ 

gts Wanted GEM Sneneer, 
Bell- Rapidly. we, | 
Portic’l re free nae baa “yi le, 
Can INAKe MONEY sein gee ip Fariiiv Mie 
dicines, Noeapital required, Sta are 
Cure Co., 107 Pearl “treet, New ¥« 


swilleend the Ieest Bilnets | 
fos: 
eniit YOU ‘fi, 1 ToS | 
Uc. 


three months, t a!! w etry LE. 
owing: Our Com dination baraly, e k 


i 


Ot 
aE G. 
n.Y 


4 


Adhd | SL mug 6 


 MsOu€ ':!h 
: tye 





( CARDS, “all Lap-corner, Gilt Fage 
Motto, Chromo, P- ove Letter and Care, 


Glass, 
name 
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BEATTY’ caoasrs} ONLY $59 


\ Regular Price $83 mom uk 
QO _BTOPS. | 000s tre 2 Nant 0 me 
4 ft. tone  f- ” e m tone, 6 Saxe mae, 8 ft. 


7 Viel di Gamma. 41t. tone 8 Diapason, 4 ft me. $ Vi 
ie atk ton ou and Bap reamione. i rench Horn Hen 
tone, litarp Holian, 13 Vow Humana. 6 Ke 
































ana, 8 ft tone. i Clarionet, in 

Celeste, 8 (t. tone 4 Viotina, 

19 Voc Jubilante, €ft tone Pireskor 

Ly. Zit oapler Harmonique 22 Orchestral 

‘ ' 

_—~ S ~ eee 684 Knee Stop. 24 Right Orgaa 
‘ el ee Orn fan tris umph of the organ-bufid- 
er«’ art. Ti VERY BEACTIFUL bid APVEA 

ANCE, REIXG BXACTLY LIKE CUT. The Cass ~ 

feof solid Walnut, profusely ornamented with 

mepeners net aid edpuneivetinann veneers, The 
usic Pocket ln ofthe most beautiful dex 7 
tant. It is ae wrving of a place in the oalttion: 
(re ® parior, and would ornamen 
the boudeu of « “ 


F 
IVE SETS REEDS 
Five Octaves, handsome appearance, 
It will not take the dirt of du It 
contains the Sweet VOIX CEL 
KTOP. the fomone French Horn Solo 
Combination, New Grand Organ 
. Kieht and Left Knee Stops, to com 
trel the entire motion by the Knew, 
if necesmary, Five os) sof GOLD 
EN TONGUE REEDS, an followe « 
ee tof powerful Sub bimae heeds, ant 
of 3 Oetas’ sof VOIX LLESTE. one 
anes FRE CH HORN REEDS, and 
212 ¢ «taves each of regular 
GOLDEN TONGL E Keeda 
lesides all thia, it t- ewes 
upwithan OCTAVE 
COUTLER, which doubles 
the pees of the inetra- 
men lamp Standa, 
I'm ket for Masic, Beatty’ 
Patent Mtoe ye Ac tion, ale 
. Sounding Hoard, &e., @ 
Tt has @ Bliding Lid and Pod 
vient'y @rranged Handles for 
Moving The Bellows which 
are of the upright pattern, 
are made hp mn ee best quality 
of rulrbes th, are of great 
power, an 1 i fitted up with 
Steel eprir "8 and the beat qua 
ity of pedal «traps. The Polaia 
inwtead of being . cl wh 
carpet, are polished metal of 
neat design, and never get out 
of repair or worn 


*. 

Special Ten-Day Offer. 
If you will remit me #59 and 
the annexed Conpon within 1@ 
da from the date hereof, Iwill 
boannd oe you this organ with 
ora. ber n, bevok, ote , exact! 
the wren ae for @&8. You 
shoulleorder immediately, and 
in ne Case later than 10 daya 
One years 
test trial 
wiven and 
afull war- 
rantee for 

yeara 


att tom > ley 
Vox 


Given 
under 
myhand 
and aeal 

May 5, 1883. 
DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


pe reser er sean sron ard @59 in cartiby bank brett, 
LUileow Mo Vo ovistered Lotter, b reve Dre 
fe le hon Be iff ' . 

















ay a arte Cueck up 1) r ' 1s. tthin 

aye fromth: uate ren erebyor cee tloaoorptt af pon for @ 2b napart pa elebra 
24 Stop 248 Parlor (rean, with ben i, book, ete. pi bug theca ly tela 8298 companies this cow 
pon, and LT willsend youns: celpted bud is full for @s8.enth ce Ie y A oOrwran Jit ait is advertised 


ully warranted for Blk Youra dluney rolunded withinoter tf: ont tain 


t ‘if not as repress 
after one year’s Use, (Signed) DANS: “ny om RHA'TYSY. 


FREICHT PREPAID. Ava furtuer inducement for yon, [provided fon order Immediately, within the 
(a ee yaay lacres to prepny freightont above ory an toy uf Dearest railroad 


freight station, any point cad of the Mieaeapot Miver, or thatiaronary ¢ ue f it. “This toe eure epper- 

tunity to place an instrument, ag it were, at your very door, all fiewut prepaid, at 5 Gaemtiamaeanan « wholesale 

hic es, Order nows nothing saved by correspondence 
« 


TO ORDER. Fncloved find PO for Orvan 


menta ator 





mir statement In this advertias. 
’ etactly serepresented in ewe 

retour of my bah Soh gt 
t lle very purtleslar te give 
to remit by Bank Inraft, 





Thace ready 
ithatitu we 
rtleular, or T ehall retern it at the en dof one ve ' 

rom the very moment I forwarded it, at cooper ' cord 
Num, Post Office, Counts. state, Preight Mtation. bated 
PO. Toney Order, Rewisternd Letter, beocom pre by Bank Ch Sit any aecons Wy Golegwmph om hast Gam 
@ni comet ry mailont) at dav, whieh w serie t ale bochewt t : iiheeht last rument iatrodue 
Without delay, henes tui sgacial price < DENG ntl ro ith 1’ ' 


arson om DATEL, B aati Washington, New Jersey, 


\ R. DOLLARD, 
r + A 
! ? cu SIs ST., 
Pbeilieclelpobedaa. 
| ; Pees Artine 
- -~ 9 wae 


is ihe ware 






















f Cae vorpetoos , ‘| GOs tnellH VEN 
te Lhe arene NG WEG and ELASTE BAZD 
| Cee ile tien ta 
\ ‘  ipnaaelaast, 
4 ‘% torelead a6 
f re an ol 
BEFORE — AND — AF FTER | Walt Wipes 


Electrie Appliances are scnt on 30 Days? Trial. i ' ‘ . wnufe 


TO MEM ORLY, YOUNG OR OLD, | 
Wit tn tt hare * | =; " ; | | a we 


- 


Vioon, W pap vd : 

ofa lrnsorsat he ' cf A : 

Gone ¢ ' font 

a Ihe oe NAM Ee 
lie grar ; ort , UF xterm tare 6 

bendut rl ated Vamp trees uf  romeh A Sawleeb for ‘pag * Ree 


VCLTAIG BELT C0., MARSHALL, MICH, 1%, 18 yack eT aad Reed Pas tetas’ HF 








. M. root, Novthiued, rir 





“ | “eae 
“é, . aed 2 Hii. @. LY-ca2US 
Siaih SE CARDS. : oo eee 


Care with oan 
wlgnme; fer, PP u's ° ’ 
Italian wand Orion: | ‘ mo ‘mer, woo 


Light sd murine wen. ' rf 30, Hi 10" WE INVESTE DD itt Nees 
a ari, * ° 106 A , ft 
i Bs j a 3 mS b> i, "? 


Nutmeg ¢ ard (o,, Cheshire ‘ 4 








ral 
ake oo ' PRE 
altios a KIN 4iNG C0., Northford, ¢ on » 
sz 
————— w D ‘ | eres 
“Mur hew | ack \ CTU RE S| i uret 
) 10 Ta wt 4/1 \ ; atote 
( (Lue Cane gold mid « ‘ tt Phila, 
EE = bie, ‘* ) | Penuutiful Chrome Pallets 
’ . xa ¥ @6 reore sent LD > 
the ubeove cut, 
ber Mo otertal for moaning « pint ofeplendid Co- 
lognme ai Pe 1% = 1’ ada ‘a 
” . CARD MILLS, Northford, (om: oe ) 
>) 





SOLD vats tiita L655 SILK PATCHWORK 


L ic. ote 
DNONOG Rarity 
7 Bens Morphine Habit Cured im 1@ 
hetand seatio P to 206 days. No pay till Cured, 
Adure PHONGGHRA PHT INSTITUTE, ¢ O. | Dae, J. STRYU EN», Leann, ble, 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


LL the shops are showing their spring 

LY fashions and novelties in every depart 
heent. 

The silken tabrios 

tasteful in desizu, t 


treed Laney sateen are 


camtiteah tte hentere anne 


olor, and thero is wreat variety tn Cteena, as 
weil asin the light weoollens ated costimeres. 
To begin with the silks, 
satinn bercmacde, Withy cnet 


flowers, imtetcedd for trains, t 


there im a orieh 
dior silver 


bee tide up 


With satin de Lvs cn otter: stik. Phere 
are several varicties soean thee poli 
with narisow cord, the wi ter eords. or Mus 


covite, and an ethoctive Vel 
with thiek e@ord, 


(eros grains are ago favor, also 


Vietorts, 
wlossv look. 


rded 


urs 


Satin de Lwons. 1 ter, Tat equatis 
rich tabries, are the sii tus crenadines 
With Welwet Lercwrlic term, Vivtet, wistle 
and black, and exquis shades of grav. 
Soume oof the velvet Dbroehe designs are 


surrounded by dark crevoor jet beads, add- 
bog yreathy to the eflect. 

(iauz torevete nm aVelvVet ground ia ia 
nowvwelly tise grethadine soutache, whieh 


has the designin satin broehe, outlived wath 
fine silk cord 


Faneyv grenadine gauze with elusters of 
chenille drops at distanens re oni mowed, 
and will tee fas! tiatele f ul ‘lress tuan 
thes and costuiies nibeis with satin and 
chenille drop triuiuingy 


To sateens Chere iT metal Walter clestvins 


fh meutral tints on biacsw wround, varving on 


mize tress wa shililitig Pthe eireutiferenes of 


an ordinary teacup, 


Inthe centre of these large eireles is a 
wingle pansy in Shades of pravoor mauve, 
Asthis design Is vers striatnyu. the sateen 
would be judictousiv i ache ie owWith black 
orygrav plain sateen, and thus foruiastvlish 
Costiribe Gor mpormbayg wear, 

Another new design is preainitoin the OX- 
treme, having birdsin meutra ts, touched 
up with flashes oftuauve, clustered together 
in Va IS positions ! t shoaded tack 
Kren 

iuer sitecens have detiched flowers seat- 

a Phese sate >. eausure between 
thet juarters and a vard in width, 

1. thats Visa . ‘ A Slilliiter «ress 
materia, Verve aro, Ldishit. w th detached 
flowers, and in wid ‘ 

It reser esa son ginghagas or lawn, and 
is in several lall-treurning e rs.) ola cos. 
Lutes there ms great Variety 

One called the “Montpensier’ is) partieu- 


lariv worthy of mote, as Mo can be w 


full day dress forever ir, 

It is eomiposed of siiver gray satin, black 
lace, and biachk sal i sh es) 
peatly ~A i ‘ y p 
wide, and cut nou edged with 
lace tur i ‘ - °S erAN 
@atiti ‘thal ee oa ‘ ‘ i 

Phe sleeves an : g below 
the «it ‘\ 1 { : so © 
cut, i t ust t t ‘ ne 
}* - \ 

l pe \ . - ws 
thr Pa _ - Ves, and is 
wor \ veal 
te wi a 

Ane J ~ .* wes 
is aT alia | ‘ - t Ve 
abrie at Vv 

The tack has on. veachive 
ir tb Give 4~ 4! i 1, 
When t ' ‘ Li 
ofa third 

In trent oa - 
with loo ls .* - strueead 

fanew Ati whit V seeing 
“Pourpadour, Gut pes we raised Brus 
seis prvinet On a cdar 

The rarwsed flowers . { 

nest musiio. Da . wter 

we sides of the skirt ~ lice 
wa narrower wit 

\ sitnpuer cress, foray a? \ i~aS e 

he and train of str er t ind 
front covered wit . tolerably 
luce, calfed in i ‘ ] r a 
sastume is the |. . ude 
where or Si.AK 

I er t f rt Ss } ~, * PM at 

“ais } “lt ~ as ~ KG 
. \ « S 

a! b * . x \, 
gre rea rw - . a: S48 
embnvdered tterfiies ac r ver. wiht 
pearls worked inio the wings. 

Those near the ferule bave maxi w ngs 


THE SATURDAY 


bot the seattered ones lave outspre ad ones. 


Lace will be much used on parasols, ar- 


ranged to form adouble lan tneseh diviston, 


Vitieet 


On bonnets, there isa 


Black lace over crea sal Lith acreatin 
lace rucne beneath the black, and a erean 
feather algrette to one side, is to be fashion 
alvae 


The and is 
Corse linen, powde reul 
with gold the 


bonnet, while the trout and 


Phis style us ealled Lange, 


bepede: dap Lwin, 


beuds, fortus erowh of one 


strings are of 


black velvet, mixed woth wold. 

Ciold lace is used oa) cray straw wath good 
eftleet, and aise int oed with bluek lace 
ana chip, finishes td off with a eluster of 


gwlisteming gooldl thisties. 

Phe Dolinan pelisse with fall sleeves of 
ottoman Silk, the skirt opening in front over 
velvet, and handsomely trinuwned with ebe- 
nille and jet, is becoming to elderly ladies, 
and ean be worn with only askirt beneath, 
if desired, as the front fits to the figure. 

One stvle of mantle has a pocket in each 
searf end in front, none being a lace hand- 
kerchief. 

The late spring has induced many to in- 
vest in cloth of changing 
at onee from fur cloaks into silk visites, 
repped, 


manties, instead 


The popular cloths are ottoman 
ef light quality, jersey cloth, and plaids of 
dark dull colors, 

(ireen tan, brown, black and blue in plain 
eloths, and the same eolors, combined with 
dark red and oran. 
eral. 

The triminings are braid, passementeric, 
cord and tassels, guipure lace, velyet, che- 
shell buckles, and 


in the plaids, are gen- 


nille fringes, steel and 
inetal buattous. 

Phe 
eoure familiar in are on 
inantios, butitis a fashion that should be 
adopted with caution, as the fulness at the 
top of the shoulders, is not generally becom- 


high sleeves to which we have be- 


dresses now seen 


ing. 

The more dressy cloth mantles are visites 
of colored cloth iade with high shoulder 
pees “. 
eash- 


Thev are ornamented with braids of 


loring arranwed in simple but etTee 


Mere oo 


tive designs as a bordering above the che- 
nille fringe which inatehes the eloth in 
co) r 


These chenille fringes are elaborate : some 
of of 


cashinere @oloring, twoor even three rows 


have clusters ebenille strands gray 


of such strands failing from the same head- 


ing; while the under rows are of rats’ tail 
ringe, and the upper rows are or balls or 


tiny tassels, The effect is rich. 
Steel bead passemmenterie on gold braid is 
anoevel trimming, and applique on ottoman 


SiR. 
1 biack SILK thantles, heavily corded ot- 
eiman, and s Toca sith verv larze 
” os hn ead for the 1 - t 
V isites. wit whos iersan iverv full 
t in i it ts wit sip MCAS 
ati i iv . i two }» }’ Lar 
si a i ve str arts iierneath 
Liat tie round the s st, 8) as inake the 
back fact CloSelV 4 nhout 


Fireside Chat. 
PRACTICAL KERY, 
TALK abeout enmsquettes 


wCUINed the 


first hail t roftibe last publhe object 
~~ Nicss Pourloaa’s Ss » { { kk 
s 
ery New Y 

l - yr ch Aen cr ju t s 
have Ted . ' 

l lt ~ i ic] Tlie 
Sillie Way 

W he tw ~ . tter j 

ail st . r \ 
okKed toye.her t bicue, there 
slmoucd = iv adiued a hesanet taal i} 
crea Or water, t! iyeral biwe pound 

tester, chopped isait i pepper 
t Silt thre laste. 

When these ingred ‘. Ye DOL, a 
ery. Well Deaten, . sual Wied. i e 
iixture shou ‘> { portions of 

si) 1 Db@ S.1aye n \ rs by | 
tito beaten Cag and craca tnibs, and 
if 1. 

= { peetat rosy ics at < aii 
palatable sweet entree, Miss Parioa sud. 1 

as = Ked together ‘ - 

© i ed ald gra is t ie r 
iA espe iis The Liew i - - 

pice, lit. i ‘ 

rea sth w fail Levesypeer . “4 

t : Teas pot : 

Lows |e “Ugur A Sila wrs a! 

b iit X “as 3! 4 
. » | < = 
= | “ \ - r ~ r ~ 

M4 . r = 

~ = > = 
- 7 
og TP 

Several Fre bopse Were seas 
pepper and sacl, oe. j 
and roiled in fine bread crumbs, ard broiled 


over a bright fire—n®&t extreipely brig 


im iii. 


because the cruinOs are CaS y set afire. 
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Potato 
with 4 vegetable scoop and fried in washed 
ori ebieken fat—may be served with 


fertter 
tliese Clieepes. , 
Oy this oecasion, however, Miss Parloa 


pared a bozo pdtoes ot medium size and, 
rallowsne thems to stand in water for 
nutes to freshen them, boiled them 
r quarter ofan hour. 
si) added a tablespoontul of salt and con- 
toued the boiling for fifteen minutes, 
ery drop of Water was) then poured off 
and the saucepan was shaken in @ current 
alr. 
Phe potatoes were inashed until tine and 
did to then were added a tablespoon- 
half a tablespoonful of 


ot ateetal 


bigghit, 
ful of 


sail. — 
After a good beating an addition was made 


of halfa cuptal of boiling milk. The potato 
was beaten dike eake for a considerable 
time, and when served with the chops, or 
cutlets, it was delicate. 

That bomely vegetable, the carrot, can 
easily be prepared in almost toothsome way, 
aS Was SOO SLOWH. 

Two large carrots were seraped and cut 
into dice, and long, slender strips, 
and these were cooked for an hourin a Ket- 
tle containing two quarts of water, 

The water was then poured off, and the 
pieces of eirrot were put into a Sauce pan 
together wilh tall aeupful of white stock, 
one teaspoontul of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
salt, and a little pepper. 

After ten tii simmering, a table- 
Spoonful of butter vided, and the dish 
Lto boil tp onee. Most of it was 
peart put aside for 


butter and 


bide, 


ies 
was 
was allowe 
served at onee; 
while. 


Was 


nse Miss Parloa used 


For peas « t bye 
They were heated 


apanof Freneh peas. 
and drained 

A tablespoonfulot flour, twice as much 
batter and halt ateaspoontul of sugar were 
stirred in a saucepan until thoroughly 
mixed. ; 

The peas were added, and the stirring 
over the fire was eontinued tor tive ininutes 
—when acuptal of cream was added, 

The peas Were SIME rins for ten min- 
utes. Had they been tresh peas they would 
have boiled until tender instead of being 
simply beated through. 

Upon the dish were heaped little groups 
Pthedancituliveshaped piecesof carrot that 
en reserved, 


Atter this the audience first gave attention 
tothe inaking of a royal diplomatic pud- 
clini. 


Hilfa box of gelatine had been soaked an 
heur or more in half a euptal of cold water, 
ind upon it was poured two-thirds ofa pint 

fteolllitu Walter. 

Halfa pintot wine, the juice of a lemon 
and aecuptul of sugar were added, and the 
inixture Was Stirred and strained. 

Upon the table stood two moulds, one 
boluing two quarts and the other half as 
inuch. 

A laver of jelly was put into the larger 
mould, whien was at ones placed on jee, 
When the jelly became liard it was gar- 
nished with candied cherrics cut in two. A 
spoontuls of the liquid) jelly—whieh 

ful to aseertaln Was not 


how 
M ~ Par] a Was Cire 


iot—were poured vuto the mould to hold 
the cherries in position, and = afterward 
t igh more Was poured Into cover themi. 
Wien all the jelis had hardened, the 
sinaller mould was set into the larger and 

tween the sides of the two was 


the space Ly 
t 
t 


illed with jeily. 
Ice was packed Into the sinall mould, and 


, 
, * 
Hida’ Was se 


the large tin a basin of ice- 
Water. 

When the stot the jolly had beeome 
mn 1 tine e Was removed from the small 
} Md. aNd Wart Water ft KITS plu@e, 

This miade -\ tthe mould from 
thie ) iva bheoeta i The Space left 
Vucant was f fwith a custard nade of 
These tiaterlais 

Halt a | welatine (previously 
Soaked ae i water), halt 
scupful cf sugar, t \ sSol five egyus, two 
ta ~ , i.s WW ek SOUT eupful of 

K. 4 Teaspoon f Val teXtract. The 

K was t led i Ve idded the 
ewurs 1 sugar, beaten tog ier, and the 
ra ut eC. 

l mixture was strained, and vanilla 

{wine wer added. When the custard 

wan to thieken, the Was added half a 
| noWhipped toast? froth. The 
custard Was poured to the Vacant space 

tioned and was allowed to stand until 
har 

| pudding was then turned out of the 

iserved with sort custard poured 

For s custard there were used the 
\ “<| aht eyes alid Wiiltes of two. a 

ar Kk, as t t teaspoontul of 
sugar a teas fr Sait, and a tea- 
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| ewes isasgar having been beaten 

v i } KR Was adde 1. 
The r Alder Wiis ted to the boring 

ten mixture, 
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“ Vas stir 1 unt { began to 

‘ - s—and the 
Sa - 

- 3S Vay “hw and 
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poss VY jar the 
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s 

Soe Stid, alsa, the space from which the 
Sinaiier mould was taken must be filled 


Stowiy with the preparation designed for it. 
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~ Correspondence, 


Mavpb, (Newport, R. 1.) —We advise you 
tu consult your parents. 

LAURA, (Catnden, N. J.)— You should 
use you own Judgment in the matter. 

INQUIRER.--No reduction in rates on ac. 
See page 4, 

Amy, (Portage, O.)—Your unele is right 
There was a noted bishop whose name was Luciter, 
who lived more than fifteen hundred years ayo, He 
was the Bishop of Cagliara, Italy, and was an able 
and good wan, Luciler means ‘the light bringer.’ 


SALLIE, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The bride 
and groom, and their families, usually consult about 
the persons to be invited and agree upon the list. The 
invitations are sent out by the parents of the bride 
from two or three weeks or se previous to the aay set 
for the wedding, according to the distance which the 
invited ones will have tu come. 


HistToricws, ( Bedford, Pa. )—* Doomsday 
Book, ** the most ancient record in Europe, ts the re. 
port and survey of nearly the whole of England, made 
by order of Willlam I. It has been illustrated and 
published verbatim, The survey of the four northern 
counties is not contained in that record, but they are 
in another, called the ‘*Boldon Book.** 


AFFLICTED, (Fteeborn, Minn.) — We 
cannot recommend medical practitioners, It would 
obviously be a flagrant breach of propriety to do any 
thing of the kind, There should however be no diff. 
culty in obtaining the direction desire as to the 
choice of a consultee., Ask your ordinary medical ad- 
viser to give you the name of the greatest authority 
on the subject of your malady, . 


NeERvovs, (Montealin, Mich.)—It is im- 


possible to surmise from w hat cause vou are troubled 
with the cough and shortness of breath, and we will 


you 


not take it upen us toadvise you in so serious 
amatter as to whether vou should seek another ell- 
mate. If your own medical attendant will not give 


youany positive imformation on the nature of your 
complaint, you should employ another, 

Janet, (Rensington, Pa.)—If the young 
and worth having, they 
will see the wisdom of your parents course in wish- 


gentlemen are reasonable 


ing vou and voursisterto finish your education be. 
fore taking the most important: step of your lives: 
anditthey cannmet wait: for vou, and be faithful to 


you for three or four years, it would be a terrible 
risk to unite vourselvesto them now for vetter or 
worse, 


A. M. M.,( Marshall, Kansas. )—A general 
course of historical reading should be the foundation. 
In addition to that vou sheuld read the biographies ot 
the leading characters vou see mentioned in 
the perio licals of the day. Toim- 
your conversational powers sou will have to 
engage in conversation whenever vou have an oppor- 
tunitv. The art of conversing 
learned by practice. 


Q. P. M., (Ocean, N. J.)—Without a 
doubt vou net merely may, bat ought to forget your 
fears and soreosx, The course of the experience 
proves thatit tas mot been of a lasting character. 
The mind has net lost its resilience, but, on the con- 
trary, has shown its strength and vitality in) throw. 
ing otf t Phe recovery of sleep is in itself 

othealth, The total effacement of the dis- 

ression Will cease cn good time if vou 

leave the business ofeure to nature, and simply live 
ahapps and orderiv life. 


the his- 
tories, and alse 
prove 
well 


can only be 


e iaeutus, 
a token 


tressing imyj 


KATE, (Worcester, Mass.) —If a conven- 


ient opportunity presents it<elfh vou should give the 
young manachanee te explain his remarks. [tis 
very likely he has been misreported, and that he 
Hever meant tee say int disagreeable about vou, 
While itis quite teue that a ian whe tell~ a malicious 


ultruth about anvone is inexpressibly mean, and does 
auy right-minded 


oes 


het deserve the acquaintance of 
girl, still it is thata 
not give much attention to what cill-uatured 
WAV prssitely toe alent 


) 


al~o rue setisilile person 
people 
saving them—behind their 


Les A>. 
READER, (Morgan, Va.j)— 
‘The danghter of t ds, 


And mest divinely Mair, ** 


livinely tall, 


Was Helen of Sparta and of Troy. All the lords of 
trreece sailed over the seas to bring her back to Troy, 
rto leave their bones under the city walls, The 
siege tele ten Vears: mans of the bravest Gereeks 
and i ams fells : the end, the proud city Was 
sachkoda tT, and Helen was taken back to 
sparta, The - wiv was Iphigenia, and ‘the 
sad piace sas Aulis. © the expedition against 
Prev th (et wi fleet was detained bv contrary 
w salt lace, and ft priests said that only the 
death of Tpliige \ the virsia daughter of Ayamem- 
Hon, the leader Po the Greeks, could appease the 
angry geeds. So Iphigenia was saerificed, and the 
fleet sailed. More poetry has been written about 
Tieave tie ore Tele, Sparta’s queen, ° 
than a Tan. offs f Woman sinee the world began. 
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“Spres,” (Philadelphia, 


Knowing the particular ** young lady ** intimately, 
iii i be fopessibie t) recommend particular 
books for self-cnlture, Some ladies require more of 
less than others, and in aliogether different direc 
tous. A thorough Knowledge of the persen’s tenden- 
~ shite onilte, f lex and excellences would be 
required before any appropriate suggestions shutld 
be given. Consequenth we contd only recommend 
ab Lelasses, leaving it to the lady’s taste and 
Knowledge of herself to make a choice. A geod mult 
tot ‘in all reading is to take what cultivates [ic 
‘ If that which the world calls the best does not 
istorthe reader, it were better left alone If 
s . is of points vpon which you need cul- 
ash sae wndid) friends te recommend what 
2 We do not 
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Altegether you are more a 
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ems 
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& practical than a romantic Qharacter. 
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